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STRIKE A NEW NOTE! 
WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


NCE-IN OUR CIVIL WAR the color-sergeant of a regiment charged so far ahead 
() that when the tide of battle ebbed he was left standing alone on the top of a hill. 

An officer shouted above the din of the strife, “Bring the colors back to the men!” 
“No,” he called back, “bring the men up to the colors!” 

That is the kind of leadership the world must have. In industry and politics and relig- 
ion it craves a leadership that will call men to the colors on the hill of danger where the fire is 
hottest, insisting that there be no backward march of the standards set up for men’s loyalty, 
no retreat from the ideals that point the way to the heights and victory. 

It is precisely for this reason that in the moral and spiritual realm Jesus Christ still remains 
leader and master. The modern world is not overmuch given to framing exact definitions of 
his person, to expounding in dogmatic phrase his relation to God and to men. But it is still 
under the spell and sway of his matchless personality, because from the heights of spiritual 
achievement he calls men and nations up to the colors. 

Jesus will not bring down the standards of his faith and hope and love. When there is 

any foe to vanquish—oppression, cruelty, lust, hatred, injustice—his trumpets never sound 
retreat. The spirit which exalted him to the lordship of love works ceaselessly in humanity, 
urging and drawing it onward and upward. The great word of:the religion of Jesus, of the 
religion in Jesus, to modern civilization is the quickening word, “Go up higher.” 

Christianity does not want men to remain satisfied with lower levels of thought and 
feeling and action. It gives them new worlds of the spirit to conquer. It reveals to them 
the rich possibilities locked up in every human personality, the divine potentialities latent in 
every human institution. It creates aspiratigns after a fuller and larger life, individual, 
economic, national and international, than any of us have yet experienced. The world in 
which we struggle and sacrifice, the world still rent by the horrors of conflict, craves as never 
before that more abundant life. It simply cannot do without that spirit which beckons hu- 
manity higher and promises a new day of God to distracted nations,—that spirit which breathes 
through Emerson’s noble words: “When classes are exasperated against each other, the peace 
of the world is always kept by striking a new note.” 

Let us strike that high key-note to-day. Let us call men up to the colors. 
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God, Stir Thy People! 


MAIMED, BLEEDING THING is the treaty 
of peace with Germany, which it is now 
plain as day the Senate will do to the death 
if it can. As to that, there seems much 

likelihood, for in the proceedings the past week it 
became amazingly clear that the elder body of the 
Congress is as far from the soul of the American 
people in the settlement of the World War as Prus- 
sian junkers were far from the soul of civilization 
in bringing on the World War,—that civilization 
for which we sent our sons and the sons of our 
Allies, who also were a maimed, bleeding, and 
dying legion innumerable, yet willing in order that 
the desire of the nations might be fulfilled. The 
Senate would not fulfil, but destroy. It is incom- 
prehensible how the Senate misrepresents the 
people. We have made every due and we think 
merciful allowance in THE REGISTER for reserva- 
tions in the treaty that would safeguard our integ- 
rity without delaying the day of ratification and 
the renewal of normality among the peoples. We 
have even taken into fullest account the in- 
escapable prejudices of partisan politics, desirous 
as we have been to keep in mind the present im- 
perfect stage of political development. We have not 
overlooked the explicable prejudice against the 
treaty because of the tactical blunders of the Pres- 
ident, who surely could have worked the thing 
more amicably and smoothly without sacrifice of 
essential honor or welfare. We have been ag gen- 
erous as justice can be, but now we are bound to 
the conviction that the Senate has consummated a 
mountain of blunders which the American people, 
as Soon as it can realize what has been perpetrated, 
will arise to rebuke and smite with terrible wrath. 
Before this word is read we promise there will be 
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such a scathing and thunderous protest from the 


people in the North and the South, the East and 
the West, as has not fallen on the dull ears of our 
Senators—they of both parties who are doing this 


evil thing—in a generation. God, stir thy people! 


The Gross Offence 


HE GROSS OFFENCE of the Lodge reserva- 


tion to Article X. is that it rejects the real soul 
of the League covenant. 
deed; to call it such is hypocrisy. It is an amend- 


ment, utterly undoing the thing which it dishon-. 


estly presumes to qualify. It declares, “The United 
States assumes no obligation to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence of any 
other country or to interfere in controversies be- 
tween nations” unless in any particular case Con- 
gress “shall by act or joint resolution so provide.” 
In other words, assuming, as it is decent and right 
to assume, that the other nations should take only 
those obligations which the United States also 
takes with them in the covenant of the League, 
there would be no obligation whatever by any of 
them and therefore no League. Each nation would 


It is not a reservation, in- 


j 


be for itself and the devil take the hindmost, as © 


he has eagerly done all down the ages. 
single idea that every American ought to learn in 
his passionate and righteous heart. -He must know 
and declare, “The people, Lord, the people, have 
fallen upon wretched days, for they who go up to 
be their counsellors utterly belie the simple oath 
to do the people’s will.” They are not lords, these 
Senators, but servants. To make ourselves a sol- 
idarity, articulate, imperative, unyielding, is the 
duty of the hour. Otherwise we shall be altogether 
out of the greatest effort in the history of man- 
kind,—to make a formulated agreement for the 
joining of all the families of the earth in a working 
council. And it was we who gave the idea to the 
world! It was the greatest factor in unifying 
the Allied armies for victory. It was the most 
thrilling and powerful truth that ever entered the 


minds of the peoples.. Against their masters even: 


the people of Germany yielded to it, as credible wit- 
nesses have told us. 


We Must Return 


T IS SMALL OCCASION for wonder if, after 


all, our existing institutions of government can 
endure when they permit such shameful and false 
denial of the thing the people paid a price for. The 
connection of this conduct with the present red 
revulsion from our political ways, an alarming and 


sinister condition, as everybody understands, is a 


real fact. 


If we are true in our reckoning we see 


not only the evil spirits who plot and propagate — 


anarchy. We find also a great sentiment that pro- 


tests in the name of Lincoln that we must return — 


to government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. The government at any time is great, but 
the people are greater. For they make the govern- 


ment. It is theirs. And they, if they cry out to- 


This is the - 


himself known. 


a 


My 
‘A 
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day, with pure love of country, of democracy, of 
mankind, of God, will make even dullard and re- 
actionary Senators hearken.. For even these under 
righteous duress will place upon the statutes those 
things approved of mankind. 


Theirs the Blame 


A, NOTHER SO-CALLED RESERVATION, the 
4+ fifteenth, will be voted upon this week. The 
League to Enforce Peace, by a unanimous vote of 
its executive committee, President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, chairman, warns the country that if this 
is passed the treaty and the League of Nations 
covenant should not be ratified. The reservation 
provides that the United States declines to submit 
to arbitration or to the League of Nations “in any 
way for consideration” questions affecting its honor 
and vital interests. The proposed covenant says: 
“The members of the League agree that, if there 
shall arise between them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the council and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report by 
the council.” Of its soundness the Lowell commit- 
tee says: “The plan for the peaceful settlement of 
‘international disputes in the League of Nations is 
American to the core, American in theory, Ameri- 
can in origin.” It adds that in at least twenty 
treaties made with other countries since 1912 this 
very agreement is entered into, and of course made 
law by the vote of the United States Senate, which 
now threatens to repudiate it. The responsibility 
indeed will rest upon those Senators who vote to 
incorporate this reservation into the ratifying reso- 
lution. That such a reservation is utterly in contra- 
diction of the great majority of the American people 
is plain to an average man. It is he who must make 
He is a real person, and he is 
legion, yes, to the number, we should say, of some 
eighty-five millions. 


Industry’s Controlling Motive 


E. SALUTE the’ Merchants’ Association of 

New York. They have said something, and 
will do something. Hear this: “The community, as 
such, has a right to insist that industry be carried 
on in the interest of all citizens rather than for the 
sole benefit of those directly engaged in it.” That 
is the basic principle. Now for the method to at- 
tain the end: Plans for conferences between the 
employer and employee “should be worked out 
jointly by employer and employees, and not pre- 
scribed by employer.” The subjects at the confer- 
ences include all mutual interests except the dis- 
tribution of the profits of the business, which of 
course is what concerns progressive employers and 
workers to-day most of all. The satisfaction is gen- 
uine, just the same, that there is recognition of the 
supreme rights of the public, and that there is un- 


affected solicitude for the good wage of the worker, 
his living comfort and health, and his unbroken 
as employment, at normal wages “up to the point 
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where permanent prosperity and stability of the 
business—rather than immediate profits—would be 
endangered thereby.” Thank goodness, they call. 
profit-sharing “merely aids, not remedies.” That 
is a gain. Altogether these merchants give us a 
distinct and heartening counsel of wisdom, which 
reaches its highest point of economic and of spiri-’ 
tual justice no less when it says that the end must 
come of that selfishness on the part of both em- 
ployer and employee to get the maximum results, - 
“without consideration of the public, the control- 
ling motive in industry.” The emphasis we have 
reiterated on the word “public” is for a reason. It 
brings out another word. In religion we have used 
the word “stewardship” as the pious shibboleth of 
economic responsibility. But stewardship, at least 
as it has been understood, must go. It implies 
holding property in trust benevolently for the good 
of others, especially those multitudes of others who 
are supposed to be unable themselves to be stew- 
ards. It is not co-operative justice. It is near- 
charity. In the true economy of Christ there are 
no “others.” We are one. We are not entitled to 
that which we have not earned; but, whether great 
or small, each of us is entitled to a word with all 
the rest in the work we do and the conditions 
thereof. For our work is our soul in action. The 
soul knows for its master him whom the soul elects, 
and no other. In fine, we are approaching day by 
day to the condition of industrial democracy. We - 
know the way to the consummation is long and 
tedious, but it is sure and straight, and it is the 
way, we profoundly believe, of Christ. 


“You Made Me Think” 

HAT A MARVELLOUS thing is man’s in- 

ventive genius! The printers’ strike threat- 
ened to put out of existence for a season at least the 
whole periodical industry in New York, when lo! 
the Literary Digest, with no trumpeting at all, 
comes promptly and regularly to its readers by vir- 
tue of a-new process in printing. Typesetting is 
not indispensable when men employ their wits. By . 
typewriting and photographing the “copy,” the 
paper, though less legible and workmanlike, is prov- 
ing the power to overcome difficulties, which is one 
of the great miracles in life. The necessity of 
the situation will probably lead also to a new art 
in publication. An advance seems altogether likely 
in the making of the printed page. Such progress 
as we make in every field is due in large measure 
to the sheer necessity of self-preservation. The 
progress of civilization has never been better ex- 
plained, though it be only in part, than by Kip- 
ling’s allegory “The Benefactors.” Each of the suc- 
ceeding characters in that story overcame his pred- 
ecessor by nothing less than this formula: “You 
made me think.” The first man kept his place for a 
time because he subdued his kind. He “hit them 
and bit them.” Then Haka learned to hurl a stone, 
and ended the overbearing primitive man. He in 
turn was undone by the inventive Fenir, who pro- 
duced the bow. Down through the ages “You made 
me think” is the unchanging slogan of progress. 


into the record of the relations between labor 
and capital, on the one hand, and between labor 
and the Government of the United States, on the other, 
on Wednesday of last week, when the executive com- 
mittee of the United Mine Workers of America an- 
nounced that they had rescinded their order for a 


Pe IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT was written 


strike in the bituminous coal mines. This step was the 
outcome of an order issued by Judge Anderson of 
Indianapolis, a few days earlier, requiring the officers of 
the United Mine Workers, who previously had been 
enjoined by him from taking any part in the direction 
of the strike, to cancel the call which had brought 
about four hundred thousand workers out of the mines. 
In announcing the decision of the executive committee 
to comply with Judge Anderson’s order, President 
Lewis of the miners’ union made the significant admis- 
sion that the union was made up of Americans and 
that it could not “fight the Government.” After the 
recalling of the strike order, Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Labor invited both the operatives and 
the operators to a conference in Washington in an 
effort to effect a settlement. The conference began 
its deliberations last Friday. 


- Miners Returning to Work 


Slowly and Unwillingly 
If any hopes had been entertained, either by the 
National Administration or by the mine owners, that 


the surrender of the executive committee of the union ° 


would be followed by an immediate and large-scale 
resumption of mining, that hope was proving an 
illusory one as the week drew to a close. Local unions 
here and there lived up to the formal repudiation of 
the strike by their national leaders, but the vast bulk 
of the miners appeared unwilling to return to work. 
So far as any immediate practical results were con- 
cerned, the bituminous miners’ strike at the beginning 
of the week appeared to be a tangible industrial fact 
of practically undiminished importance. There were 
prospects, however, that the conference would result in 
an adjustment of the questions in controversy. 
A. F. of L. Takes Up 
Injunction Issue 

Organized labor has not been slow to take up the 
challenge conveyed by the issuance of Judge Ander- 
son’s injunction against the officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America and his subsequent order 
commanding them to recall the strike declaration. 
Upon the issuance of the injunction the American Fed- 
eration of Labor had denounced the course adopted 
by the Department of Justice and the Federal courts 
as a violation of the rights of labor. Upon the issu- 
ance of the order designating a time limit for the 
rescindment of the declaration of the strike, this atti- 
tude of determined, if not violent, opposition to the 
policy adopted by the Government was still more 
clearly and emphatically defined. Nevertheless, no 
word of any overt act to meet the issue was forthcom- 
ing up to the beginning of the week from Samuel 
Gompers as head of the American Federation. 
Treaty Reservations Carry 
the Day in the Senate 

Every prospect for the ratification of the treaty of 
peace without either amendments or reservations ap- 
peared to have vanished at the beginning of the week. 
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Having decisively indicated its opposition to amend- 


ments by defeating every amendment offered by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Senate last week 
revealed an equally strong demand for the adoption 
of the same qualifications to the treaty in the form of 
reservations. 
tion came last Thursday, when the Senate adopted, by 
a vote of 46 to 32, the reservation to Article X. of the 
League of Nations which the President had announced 
would “cut the heart out of the covenant.” Two days 
later, under the rule of cloture, Senator Lodge put 
through ten other reservations by majorities rang- 
ing from 11 to 29. These reservations included an ex- 
pression of dissent from the sections awarding Ger- 
many’s “rights” in Shantung to Japan, a reaffirma- 
tion of the sole guardianship and interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine by the United States, and other in- 
terpretations of treaty provisions which the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations had unavailingly sought to 
embody in the form of amendment. That left only 
two reservations on the Committee’s programme to 
be acted upon. <A feature of the balloting on the reser- 
vations adopted last Saturday was the obvious inabil- 


ity of the Democratic leader, Senator. Hitchcock, to — 


hold the men of his party together in support of the 
administration programme. 
Final Decision on Treaty 
Probable by Week’s End 

Accelerated action on the treaty gave ground, at the 
beginning of the week, for the expectation that the 
final vote would be taken before the beginning of next 
week. The Republican leaders in the Senate professed 
confidence in their ability to muster a two-thirds ma- 
jority for the instrument as interpreted by the reserva- 
tions adopted. Some line on the Democratic attitude 
toward Senator Lodge’s programme was furnished, 
however, by Senator Hitchcock’s declaration, after the 
adoption of the reservation to Article X., that he 
would vote against the ratification of the treaty as 
thus interpreted. It was a question whether a suffi- 
cient number of Democrats would adhere to Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s position to enable him to prevent ratification. 
American Bankers Plead 
for Aid to Enemy Countries 

A notable company of American bankers, manufac- 
turers, and lawyers, speaking before the National 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York last week, 
expressed the unanimous conviction that it would be 
the part of wisdom, based upon selfish interest if on 
no higher ground, for American finance and the Ameri- 
can Government to extend without delay every aid in 
their power for the rehabilitation of all the war- 
stricken countries of Europe, including especially the 
countries against which the Allied and associated na- 
tions were at war. Among the men of large affairs 
who pleaded unqualifiedly for the extension of such 
aid in generous measure and without delay were 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Otto H. Kahn, Frederic R. 
Coudert, and Paul D. Cravath. Mr. Vanderlip, sub- 
jected to questions, went so far as to express his con- 
viction that a Germany in its old position of commer- 


cial and industrial domination would be preferable, — 


for the best interests of the world, to a Germany turned 
Bolshevik. 
the danger that menaces the world from the movement 
of disorder that is pressing upon Germany from the 
east, and in pointing out that the present conditions of 
disorganization and distress in the enemy countries 
are furnishing fruitful soil for the spread of the doc- 
trines of disintegration. 


\ 


The first test of strength on a reserva- - 


All the speakers agreed in emphasizing , 
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Pacific Coast and Country 
W.W. Crime 

While the Department of Justice at Washington and 
municipal police in various parts of the country were 
carrying on a concerted series of raids against radical 
leaders and organizations, the issue of radicalism as- 
sumed pressing form by the act of I. W. W. men in 
shooting and killing, from the windows of their head- 
quarters in Centralia, Wash., four veterans of the 
A. E. F. who were marching in the Armistice Day 
parade. In retaliation, one reputed member of the 
iawayy. ¥V.. was lynched, but further violence was 
checked by the efforts of the veterans. An immediate 
result of the outrage, however, was an intensified cam- 
paign against “reds” of all descriptions in the State 
of Washington, as well as on the Pacific Coast and 
the entire country. Proceedings for the deportation 
of a large number of radicals from various cities, for 
the most part to Russia, were well under way at the 


- end of last week, in furtherance of the campaign in- 


augurated by the Department of Justice before the 
tragedy enacted in Centralia. Ak 


Brevities 


That is a disagreeable barb which Dr. J. R. Straton 
puts in his letter declining to take part in the meeting 
held for the actors’ memorial fund: “Unless the 
fathers of daughters to-day are willing to allow their 
own daughters to make such a display ‘of their persons 
as the girls and women upon the stage are expected to 
make, then they have no right either to sanction or to 
encourage such an institution as the modern theatre.” 
Somehow, the thing cannot be pulled out. 


Hallelujah! So will our innumerable Methodist 
friends cry when the news gets to them that under 
the new plan the average salary of their fifty thousand 
ministers will be $1, 500. That is one of the things they 
will do with part of the one hundred and thirteen mil- 
lions they recently gathered in the North, and fifty- 
three milliong in the South. The scale will be graded 
according to varying needs. Now for an era of minis- 
terial relief from harrowing; now for the coming of 
the Kingdom. Wake up, all ye churches,—especially 
our own! 


Charles E. Hughes said in Pittsburgh, apropos the 
industrial crisis: “The problem is often discussed as 
though it simply concerned employers and employees. 
Stockholders may be able to stand the conflict; em- 
ployees may have the benefit of strike funds. It is the 
people who suffer, and when the public need ‘is trace- 
able to a removable cause it is the part of wisdom to 
take just and effective measures to remove that cause, 
and a most important measure to that end is to pro- 
‘vide instrumentalities of industrial justice in relation 
to these essential activities.” 


Many Baptists are expressing their resentment 
against the action in the Northern Baptist Convention 
in Denver which disapproved, it seems, the favorable 
attitude to organic union with other denominations in 
Protestantism. “Baptists cannot consistently take a 
stand,” says Robert W. Van Kirk; “they can only pur- 
sue a course and seek a goal.” The denomination 


which turns back is in danger of the fate of Lot’s 


wife. “If the other denominations join to form a 
united church we shall present a sorry spectacle indeed. 
Four major bodies: the United Protestant Church, the 
Catholics, the Christian Scientists—and the Baptists! 


The world will make its choice.” 
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LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


The Service of Capitalism 


To the Editor of Tur Curist1AN RecGistEr :-— 


Let me congratulate you upon the editorial on “The 
Unpopular Right” in the issue of November 6. It is 
the manliest and most righteous utterance we have had 
from THe Recister in many a day. Speaking in that 
vein, the paper is likely to find itself with a following 
comparable to Governor Coolidge’s. 

It was the late Carroll D. Wright, I think, who said 
that the capitalistic régime had preserved to comfort- 
able lives millions of men who without the benefit of 
the creative and organizing power which it put at their 
service would have starved to death. Heretofore it has 
been possible to disregard such statements as individ- 
ual opinions, perhaps prejudiced ones; but the new 
field which psychiatry is developing puts a solid foun- 
dation under them. We have now measurements of 
intelligence which the draft afforded an incomparable 
opportunity to test. You may have seen the results. 
Generally speaking, twenty-six per cent. only in that 
cross-section of American manhood were above the 
average in intelligence, and but eleven per cent. of the 
mental grade demanded for officers. Eleven men out 
of a hundred who can handle men successfully, can 
plan and organize, and can carry heavy responsibili- 
ties! After all, it is an adequate proportion, but no 
words can describe the value of such men to society, 
or measure our great and inescapable debt to them. 
Nor can attempts to better the conditions of our com- 
mon life which fail to recognize such facts—expressions 
of the natural law which is the spiritual law—be any- 
thing but failures. The futility of so much “uplift” is 
due largely to the inability or refusal to admit the basic 
facts in our problems, and to substitute for them 
a@ priori conceptions of the way it ought to be. Let, 
Tue Register lead the way to better things. Give us, 
for instance, some articles by leading psychiatrists on 
citizenship and social organization in the light of their 
science. And print a large edition of those aes 
for you will need them! . M. H. 

BuFFALO, N.Y. 


Professor Davison Approves 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn RecGistrer :— 


The notable paper of Prof. A. T. Davison on “Church 
Music,” given at the Baltimore Conference, calls for 
more than passing commendation. It is virtually a 
challenge to all lovers of church music in our fellow- 
ship and a call to action. In common with the great 
majority of Protestants we are justly charged with 

the neglect of music as one of the most important 
elements in our worship. Making due allowance for 
exceptional churches and music committees, we shall 
have to confess to a relatively low standard of music in 
Unitarian churches. The general level of intelligence 
and education in the Unitarian fellowship is so high 
that there is no excuse for this lack of musical taste 
in our body. Whether or not we ministers are largely 
to blame for the situation,—and I think we are,—it is 
high time we bestirred ourselves to mend our musical 
ways and to unite in a campaign of musical education 
for ourselves and our churches. To this end I suggest 
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that a Unitarian Music Guild, if no better name is 
proposed, be organized among the ministers, the objects 
of which shall be :— 

(1) To raise music to its rightful place in the ser- 
vices of public worship. 

(2) To urge courses in musical appreciation and the 
history of church music as a part of the educational 
equipment of every theological student preparing for 
the Unitarian ministry. 

(3) To encourage the formation of singing groups 
in Unitarian churches, which shall supplement and in 
‘cases supply the place of church quartets. 

(4) To furnish to organists, ministers, and church- 
school superintendents lists of available ‘musical com- 
‘positions. representing the highest standards and 
-suited to the needs of Unitarian churches. 


(5) To develop plans for the systematic training of © 


our young people and children in the best psalmody 
both in standard and in practice. 

. (6) To arrange for the discussion of church music in 
every local and state conference. 

(7) To co-operate with the Laymen’s League in plans 
having the same musical ends in view which may be 
proposed by that body. 

These recommendations were submitted to Professor 
Davison for his comment, his answer being, “I do most 
heartily approve of the suggestions you make.” 

Ministers ready to unite in such a movement are 
-asked to send their names to the undersigned, at the 
same time suggesting the names of three ministers 
‘specially qualified to act as an ad interim executive 
committee informally authorized to call a general meet- 
ing for organization. If such a meeting is called, it 
may be found desirable to open the membership to 
laymen. In any event. it would seem to be incumbent 
upon the ministers to take the initiative in the situa- 
tion. Evucienn RopMAN SHIPPEN. 

New York, N.Y. 


A Theological Protest 


To the Editor of Thun CuristiaAn Rucister :-— 

We installed a Wayside Pulpit about a year ago and 
it has attracted much attention and favorable com- 
ment. Most of the “sentence Sermons” have been of 
the very highest order, some of them golden gems of 
thought; but against one of them (No. 101) I must 
register a protest. It is: “Heaven is above all yet. 
There sits a Judge that no king can corrupt.” 

I do not understand this to be the general belief: of 
Unitarians as to either heaven or God. To me it 
‘sounds as orthodox as Calvin himself. It implies that 
heaven is a-place, a locality “above all”; and that God 
is an anthropomorphic personality sitting in judgment. 
“Whatever may have been the meaning of the person 
who framed these sentences, the public at large for 
whom they were intended, I apprehend, will attach no 
other meaning to them than that above indicated. ~ 

Heaven is not a place, but a condition of mind and 
heart. It is here and now. We make it ourselves by 
our own conduct and life, and we take it with us 
‘whither we go when we leave this life. God is the in- 
finite, incomprehensible Life, Light, and Power in the 
universe, both transcendent and immanent. Judgment 
is forever going on, not in some court in heaven above, 
‘but inthe "hearts and consciences of all men. There- 
fore, I could not use that “sermon” and did not put it 
up. Guorcn T. ASHLEY. 

WicHITA, Kan. ; : ; 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION _ 


The Pacific‘and Rocky Mountain Fields 


N THE LAST ISSUE of Tur CuristiaAn REGistTerR 
I tried to set forth the financial needs of our Uni- 
Let me this 


tarian work in the South. week 


describe in the same brief, bare fashion (which is all — 


that the limitation of space permits) our similar op- 
portunities and obligations in the far West. — 

There are thirty-one Unitarian societies in the 
Pacific Unitarian Conference, which includes the 
churches in the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. There are eleven churches in the Rocky 
Mountain Conference, which covers the States of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho, and Montana. The churches in 
San ’ Francisco, Calif., and Portland; Ore., are com- 
paratively old foundations, with a noble history, a fine 
tradition of public service, well administered and ad- 
mirably led. The societies in Los Angeles and San 
Diego, Calif., and Denver, Col., are somewhat younger, 
but well-rooted, stable, and influential churches. It is 
a great element of strength to have these vigorous so- 
cieties in the chief centres of influence. At Berkeley 
and Santa Barbara, Calif., and Spokane, Wash., are 
strong and self-reliant churches, with able ministers 
and loyal constituencies. There are smaller but self- 
sustaining societies at Helena, Mont., Pomona, Calif., 
and Greeley, Col. By combining their resources the 
societies in San José and Alameda, Calif., are able to 
offer a modest livelihood to a faithful minister. This 
list, however, completes the roll of the active and self- 
supporting Unitarian churches in these great States. 
All the others are in more or less measure handicapped 
by the poverty of local resources, or the inadequacy 
of their church plants, or their inability to secure 
and retain competent ministers. 

In writing of the Southern field I indicated that it 
was a field where the seed of Unitarian sowing often 
fell upon hard and stony ground. To continue the 
analogy of the parable, one may say that these far 
Western States offer a field where the seed takes root 
and springs up quickly only to wither away in the 
first frost of opposition. That has been the fate of 
too many of the little churches where a hasty zeal 
has not been matched with patience and generous per- 
sistence. 

In our administrative life the great territory is 
divided, as already noted, into two main conferences. 
The Pacific Unitarian Conference is subdivided into 
north, south, and central sections: The Northern Con- 
ference includes the churches in Washington and Ore- 
gon; the Central Conference includes the churches 
naturally centring around San Francisco Bay; and 
the Southern Conference includes the churches 
centring around Los Angeles. 
dock, an honored and veteran layman of the First 
Church in San Francisco, serves as the Field Secre- 
tary with an office in San Francisco, where he also 
edits The Pacific Unitarian. The district conferences 


have their own officers, but the national peers a 


is represented in the North Pacific Conference by 


John C. Perkins of Seattle, Wash.; in the central sco 


tion by Rey. C. S. 8S. Dutton of San Francisco; and in 


the south by Rev. E. 8S. Hodgins of Los Angeles. ie 


the Rocky Mountain. ie ie pret she Mops 


Mr. Charles A. Mur- ~ 


a 
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Seattle serves the University of Washington. 


lay services. 


_ Fereshetian, for the last two years minister at Col- 
©  orado Springs, is now serving as Minister-at-Large, 
_ and Rey. William Channing Brown, Field Secretary 
of the Association, is nOw on his way to Montana to 
care for denominational interests in that great State. 
I. Now for the financial needs. As in the South, 

the first duty of loyal Unitarians is to provide the 
money to meet the pledges already entered into for the 
present fiscal year. These amount to some $10,000, _ 
and this money is to be applied to the support of the 
ministers at Colorado Springs, Col., Bellingham, 
Wash., Eugene, Ore., the University Church in Seattle, 
Wash., Long Beach, Hemet, and Redlands, Calif., and 
the circuits in the San Joaquin Valley centring at 

' Fresno and in the Sacramento Valley centring at Sac- 
ramento. These are the imperatives of the cause. 
The honor of our fellowship is pledged to the brave 
ministers who are serving our cause at these places. 
It will be observed that we are trying to occupy 
strategic points and that due emphasis has been given 
to university centres: Colorado Springs is the seat 
of Colorado College; the church in Berkeley is close 
to the gate of the University of California; the church 

’ in Palo Alto is largely constituted of members of the 
faculty and student body of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; the church at Eugene is at the seat of the 
University of Oregon; and the University Church in 


II. The second need is for money wherewith to re- 
open the churches that are now closed for lack of 
ministerial leadership. I am not speaking of new en- 
terprises, but of the places where societies are already 
organized and where our cause and our fellowship have 
an available church property and a tradition of ser- 
viceableness. The most important of these fields is in 
the First Church in Seattle. That society is able to 
furnish a living salary, but it deserves and should 
have the-full sympathy and, if need be, the financial 
aid of the sister churches in order to secure the best 
possible leader for our cause in the great city of the 
Northwest. Then comes the interesting challenge of 
the church at Salt Lake City, which has been without 
a minister during the war period but which has bravely 
maintained lay services. It is high time that a good 
minister should again take charge of that important 
enterprise. The society at Palo Alto has lost its min- 
ister in the return of Rev. Bradley Gilman to the East. 
It is so situated that its pulpit can for a time be sup- 
plied from the Divinity School at Berkeley, or by visit- 
ing friends, but, it, too, ought to have a minister of 
its own at the earliest possible moment, and without 
the aid of the sister churches it cannot afford to offer 
such a minister any adequate compensation. The 
church at Fort Collins, Col., is at the seat of the 
Colorado Agricultural College, and its constituency is 
largely made up of people connected with the College. 
Through a number of pastorless years that society has 
maintained its organization, its Sunday-school, and its 
Alliance, and has often, though not regularly, held 


Of the other church organizations without ministers 
one may mention Great Falls, the chief city of the 
State of Montana; Butte, Mont., the great mining 
centre; Salem, the capital of Oregon; Boise, the cap- 
ital of Idaho. There are loosely knit societies and 
usable buildings in each of these centres of influence, 

but these churches can hardly function without min- 
isters and they cannot secure ministers unless generous 
Unitarians enable the Directors of the Association to 
come to their aid. At Santa Cruz, Calif., there is 
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a brave little church that has for two years maintained 
lay services. At Eureka, Calif., on the northern coast, 
there is a well-located chapel, and a company of peo- 
ple waiting for a leader. At Santa Ana, Calif., and 
Hood River, Ore., there are skeleton organizations but 
closed churches. At Pueblo, Col., the great manu- 
facturing city of the Rocky Mountain district, there is 
a church plant, now rented but available whenever a 
Unitarian minister can be secured to revive and re- 
establish the work of the Unitarian church. Finally, 
at Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., there are loyal groups 
meeting for lay services Sunday after Sunday in their 
little chapels, waiting for the time when their friends 
can and will aid them to secure ministers. 

I have said nothing about new fields, because obvi- 
ously the first thing to do is to revive and re-establish 
the societies already organized, but I am not forgetful 
of the great opportunities of service awaiting us in 
such centres of influence as Moscow, Ida., the seat of 
the University of Idaho; at Missoula, Mont., the seat 
of the University of Montana; at Pullman, Wash., 
the seat of the Agricultural College of Washington; 
in the beautiful southern valley of Oregon, centring 
about Medford; and most urgent of all in the very 
rapidly growing towns and cities adjacent to Los 
Angeles, where there are many liberal-minded people 
as yet ungathered into any collective enterprise. These 
practically unbroken but inviting fields must appar- 
ently await a larger supply of competent ministers and 
increased resources. 

III. The housing needs of the churches in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Departments are less ap- 
parent and urgent than in the South. I am not dis- 
posed to ask for any immediate gifts for building pur- 
poses. The Association has acquired a good lot of land 
at Stockton, Calif., and a chapel ought to be built on 
it when circumstances are more favorable. The little 
chapel at Long Beach., Calif., is quite insufficient for 
the congregation and as a representative of our cause, 
but the needed new church will come when fuller life 
has been developed. The society in Greeley, Col., needs 
a new building, but it has in hand from the sale of the 
old property a fund sufficient at least to start the new 
enterprise. The church buildings in Seattle, Spokane, 
and Salt Lake City are inadequate, but the properties 
are valuable, and when the right time comes to sell 
there will be funds enough to build better-looking and 
more convenient churches. 

IV. The churches of these departments are singu- 
larly isolated, and ought to be visited by denomina- 
tional leaders as often as possible. If Eastern min- 
isters go out, their journeys are obviously expensive. 
At least $3,000 ought to be made available for such 
journeys of fellowship and encouragement and for the 
cost of supervision and clerical work. 

To summarize, then, the financial needs of the Pa- 
cific and Rocky Mountain Departments the intelligent 
generosity of the Unitarian people ought to provide :— 


I. For the immediate and urgent needs to which 


money aid has already been pledged......... $10,000 

II. To encourage and commission ministers to reopen 
the churches that are now closed............ 12,000 
III. For supervision and yisitations.................. 3,000 
$25,000 


How can money be better used than to establish and 
support in our great Western cities and centres of in- 
fluence the representatives and advocates of practical 
idealism, true Americanism, and rational Christian ~ 
faith? Samugt A, Extor. 
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The Greater Liberalism 
Points at which our faith touches the faith of those with 


qwhom we think ourselves at variance 
ANNE BRADSTREET STEDMAN 


il 


HE DREAM of a united Christianity which has 
| long been dear to the hearts of liberals seems 
to be awakening the sympathy of the orthodox 
churches as well. To the modification of a letter of 
their creeds they are no nearer than they ever were; 
but, if we are to judge by the freer admission of 
liberals to interdenominational alliances, union ser- 
vices, and even to a common communion table, the 
conservative churches are beginning to wonder whether 
after all the doctrines that divide are not of less im- 
portance than the religious instinct that unites man- 
kind. 

The establishment of a common faith is not, how- 
ever, wholly dependent on the willingness of the 
orthodox churches to bring about certain reforms. It 
is true that they must be prepared for difficult sacri- 
fices, for if Christianity is ever to become one church 
it will necessarily mean a general conversion to liberal- 
ism; but whether the liberalism of to-day is great 
enough to set the pattern for the world is a question 
that is sometimes overlooked. Have the liberal 
churches nothing more to do than to keep their spirit 
humble and preach the truth revealed to them until 
in time their vision shall be justified of God? 

In our zeal for honesty and fearlessness we are apt 
to exaggerate the points on which we disagree with 
orthodoxy. The founders of Unitarianism when they 
made their spiritual Declaration of Independence 
could not do otherwise than emphasize the difference 
between the directness of their approach to God and the 
circuitous ascent of a complex theology. Religion 
needed this interpretation. It appealed to a chosen 
few, and it can go on nurturing a denomination of 
educated, thoughtful people in a noble and rational 
belief. Perhaps that is all we want. Perhaps we 
do not care to admit the multitude if it is to mean 
a reversion to certain forms and doctrines that we 
thought we had outgrown. But we may as well aban- 
don forthwith not only the hope of making our church 
the universal one, but of having any universal church 
at all, unless we realize that orthodoxy is not so 
irreconcilable with our belief as is generally supposed, 
and moreover that we cannot do without it. 

A prominent Unitarian minister once expressed a 
wish that Christians could adopt for the symbol 
of their faith the star rather than the cross. To the 
sign that heralded Christ’s birth all men, he felt, 
could join in doing reverence, whereas the cross had 
lost its sacredness through centuries of discord and 
of blood. But are we great enough to set aside that 
very history of human struggle toward divinity? 
Would not that be discarding martyrdom as well as 
greed, revelation as well as bigotry? Simply to do 
away with ancient things is surely far less liberal 
than to retain them, trusting to the light of the spirit 
to distinguish dross from gold. 

The greatest barrier between Unitarianism and all 
other churches is of course the doctrine of the Trinity. 
A preposterous theory, it seems to us, flagrantly arti- 
ficial, a “temple made with hands.” How can God be 
limited to but three manifestations? If, as Christ 
taught us, we are all sons of the Heavenly Father, is 
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oP ex 
not each one of us an expression of the divine? Christ 


prayed to God the Father, spoke of himself as Son of 
God, promised the coming of the Holy Ghost; but in 
all the Gospels there is no mtimation that he wished 
these definitions of God to be solidified into a complete 
formula of religion, acceptance of which should be the 
final test of faith. Suppose for a moment, however, 
that the word “Trinity” were to suddenly disappear 
though the churches continued their teaching un- 
changed. Would not the two beliefs begin to merge? 

The whole world worships God the Father, and his 
names are as many as the races of men. 

The Spirit that is called the Holy Ghost can only 
be a synonym for that same Spirit that we know as 
God Almighty. That the words of Christ, “I will 
pray the Father and he will give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you forever; even the 
Spirit of truth,” should have been construed by the 
Fathers of the Church as a definition of God under 
a sufficiently new aspect to warrant its embodiment 
in a third person of the Trinity seems incredible. But 
no sooner do we put behind us the name of “Trinity,” 
with all the man-made infallibility that it implies, than 


we meet the world on an equal footing in the “com-~ 


munion of the Holy Spirit.” Where is there a.more 
beautiful expression of the all-embracing love of 
God than in those time-honored words? Whatever 
we may choose to call it, the intense faith of Uni- 
tarians in the indwelling Spirit of God with all its 
limitless potentialities is as frank a confession of the 
Holy Ghost as any contained in the catechism. 

It is around the second person of the Trinity, how- 
ever, that our deepest veneration and bitterest disputes 
have concentrated. It used to seem as though, even 
were all other differences to be miraculously settled, 
there would still remain those two controversial 
“articles” of faith, an “a” and a “the.” Hither one 
held with the Trinitarians that Christ was the Son of 
God, to be worshipped as the miracle of the Incarna- 
tion, the one great exception to every earthly rule; 
or that he was, as Unitarians maintain, simply @ son 


of God, the inspired servant of the Father’s will, and _ 


gifted with the revelation of the divinity of humanity, 
yet bidding us worship not himself, but the truth that 
he proclaimed. In James Freeman Clarke’s statement 
of faith, which is often used in Unitarian churches as 
a broad outline of belief, the only reference to Christ 
is contained in the phrase which in four words ac- 
knowledges “the leadership of Jesus.” In the Apostles’ 
Creed by far the longest passage treats with the 
divine origin, life, and death of Christ. 
wonder that the Unitarian forms of worship where 
the name of Christ occurs comparatively seldom in 
prayer or hymn, and in sermons sometimes not at all, 
should seem to most church people hardly Christian? 
How the ideal of noble living, to which all must admit 
Unitarians devoutly aspire, can be the fruit of such 
arid intellectualism is a source of constant wonder. 

But that we should be content to be so misunder- 
stood is really more remarkable. Knowing that our 
belief in Christ although unorthodox is nevertheless 
sacred, we care little for the world’s opinion. So 
afraid are we of compromise that we ignore the points 
at which our faith touches the faith of those with 
whom we think ourselves at variance. 

What, after all, is meant by the divinity of Christ? 
Must it be founded on the infallibility of the Gospels 
whose authors, overwhelmed by the greatness of their 
subject and eager to convince the world that Christ 


was God, recorded not only the facts of his life, but 
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also the tangle of faith and fable with which it had 
become inextricably interwoven? Had the writers but 


realized it, the proof they sought lay in the unadorned 


beauty of a life that needed the introduction of no 
visible achievement to make it worthy of the world’s 
undying reverence. How do the miracles or any of 
the so-called mysteries enhance the glory that is 
Christ’s? Whoever is persuaded that the Almighty in 
order to reveal himself to men should have to stoop 
to tampering with the laws of life and death that he 
himself ordained, displays, as Tolstoi puts it, credulity, 
not faith. The belief that Christ was born of a 
virgin—a miracle ascribed by legend to the birth of 
Plato as well—or that he raised the dead, or himself 
rose bodily from the grave, may and does prove to the 
majority of Christians that Christ was God. Sprung 
from the fervent imagination of an adoring people and 
for centuries a means of drawing multitudes to the 
feet of Christ, these features of the Gospels must not 
be underrated. Nor can the most independent thinker 
repress a feeling of awe at seeing the Christ he honors 
clothed in such a wealth of pious imagery. 

But the true mysticism needs no crutches. It asks 
no visible sign, and sees God not in what does or does 
not happen to the body or to the material world, but 
in the things of the soul which only the eyes of the 
soul can“see. True mysticism yokes the Almighty to 
no plan, whether the plan be Evolution or the Fall of 
Adam, but says of God, with Thomas 4 Kempis, “Thou 
therefore art the end of all that is good, the height of 
life, and the depth of all eloquence.” Goodness is the 
Eternal Mystery. What else is there to worship? 
We Unitarians, in our desire to avoid what seemed 
to us religious necromancy, have taken the name of 
rationalists, thinking that what we wanted to escape 
was mysticism, while all the time our faith has been 
more truly mystical than that from which we broke 
away. Some of us say we do not worship Christ, we 
worship God. But after all, how can we separate 
the two? We worship goodness. Christ was so good 
that we cannot conceive of any greater goodness, and 
yet we say he was not God. 

J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in his book on “A Free Catholic 
Church,” tells, though not in this connection, the story 
of a missionary who spent his life in trying to reveal 
the Christian God to the Chinese. He died without a 
single convert; but those with whom and for whom 
he had lived had come to bear him such great love 
and been so deeply touched by his devotion to them, 
that at his death they called him God, and worshipped 
him. Was that, then, sacrilege, the worship of a hu- 
man being? Or had this preacher of the Word un- 
consciously accomplished what he sought? To those 
he gave his life to serve he stood for what was highest, 
and in their worship of him, who shall say they did not 
worship with him? 

But even were we to admit that perfect. human life 
is the equivalent, of deity, there are aspects of the 
orthodox conception of Christ that must still be met 
before the common basis of theolegy appears. Christ 
has been called not only Son of God, but the Redeemer 
of the world. To the advocates of free thought in re- 
ligion this doctrine of Redemption is almost uni- 
versally distasteful. We have dismissed as unworthy 


_ of the dignity of human character the assumption that 


man is by nature so weak, and since Adam’s fall so 
sinful, that by no effort of his own can he save his soul 
which would forever perish but for the fact that Christ, 
by coming in the flesh and making himself a sacrifice 
for sin, “opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all be- 
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lievers.” In opposition to this doctrine, Unitarians 
maintain that there has always been a larger propor- 
tion of essential good than evil in the world, and there- 
fore heaven could never have been closed to us; that, 
even acknowledging the grievous load of sin that the 
baser elements in man brought upon the world, how 
could the purity of any one life take on itself the sins 
of others and win for them rewards they have not 
earned? Intellectually we have, in the rare instances 
when we think of it at all, rejected the theory of Re- 
demption as unreasonable. In its place we advocate 
“salvation by character.” 
(To be concluded) 


Preparing the Church 


for a Prepared Ministry 


When a Unitarian clergyman stunts his life and that of his 
family, ours is the crime 


CURTIS W. REESE 


HERE IS NO SHORT CUT to an adequate supply 
of high-grade ministers, nor to a condition of 
church life conducive to ministerial morale. I 

have boundless faith in our church and its future; but 
we must face facts and recognize that for a long-run 
programme there are several things that need to be 
done, among them these :— 

1. We need to “electrify” our denominational ma- — 
chinery from the local church to the General Confer- 
ence—including all state, district, and auxiliary or- 
ganizations. The city of Chicago plans to electrify 
its South Shore. I learn that “electrify” is used 
loosely, to mean the substitution of electric power 
for steam, to modernize, to speed up, to abate certain 
nuisances, and the beautification of the South Shore. 
We need to electrify our denominational machinery ; 
that is, modernize, speed up, brighten up, and hook up 
with the latest developments of spiritual.power. Young 
and promising men and women do not want to be tied 
to a dying institution. Nor is it right or just to put 
them where they may feel like crying out, “Who shall 
be able to deliver me from the body of this death?” 
It is a fearful responsibility to take part in connect- 
ing a young man or a young woman with an institu- 
tion which at present seems to be content simply to fill 
a small gap in the religious life of the world. The de- 
sire to be theologically free does not kill the admirable 
desire to be associated with a reasonably effective and 
successful movement. 

2. We need a commanding goal and a challenging 
programme. A Congregational minister, an intelli- 
gent, attractive, and hopeful man from one of the 
smaller cities of Iowa, came to Des Moines to confer 
with me about entering our ministry. After furnish- 
ing evidence of his qualifications and general ability 
he went directly to the heart of the matter and asked 
for a statement of our denominational goal and pro- 
gramme. I had just finished two addresses, one for 
the May Meetings and one for the Western Conference, 
both dealing with denominational dynamics and social 
reconstruction. I rattled off the high points of these 
addresses in rapid succession. Apparently he was 
satisfied with their contents, but he countered with his 
former question, using a new emphasis, “What is the 
denominational goal and programme?” I told him of 
our rich traditions, broad sympathies, and high aspira- 
tions, of Channing, and Emerson, and Parker, and the 
rest. But to be honest I had to tell him of the “five 
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points” stated long ago and that nobody believes to- 
day, of the Western statement no longer remembered 
since it no longer appears on the back page of the 
Advance, and of our “glorious freedom” that seems 
to make a programme of orderly progress difficult. 
He went his own way, and I mine to search my soul. 
Into my consciousness slipped the song of the street, 
“T don’t know where I’m going, but ’'m on my way.” 
It is not within the scope of my purpose to state a 
goal nor outline a programme, but simply to call at- 
tention to their absence—so far as united purpose 1s 
concerned. In states of isolation we have goals and 
programme galore, but it remains to integrate them. 
Without the integration of goals and ideas and pur- 
pose there can be no solid ground for hope of great 
achievements, and without such hope we cannot and 
should not find the grade of men our churches want 
and should have. 

3. We need a minimum salary sufficient to enable 
a minister to hold up his head, educate his children, 
keep himself abreast of the thought of the day, and 
save a sum-against misfortune and old age. A mini- 
mum salary of $2,000 or its equivalent is essential, 
not only as a living standard, but also to enable us 
to bring into our ministry the kind of ministers our 
churches demand. 

That a church should have only what it can pay for 
is a fallacy. If we had run our public schools on that 
basis for the last twenty-five years instead of finding 
twenty-five per cent. of the men in the selective draft 
unable to read a newspaper or write a letter home, 
we should have found not more than twenty-five per 
cent. who could read a newspaper or write a letter 
home. To get the best work out of a man he must be 
adequately paid. This is not the concern of the local 
church alone; it concerns all the churches and the 
ministers collectively. All go up or down together. 
When a Unitarian minister stunts his life and the 
lives of his wife and children on an inadequate salary, 
all of us share in the crime. 

An “equitizing fund” out of which inadequate: sal- 
aries might be supplemented would be good business 
and good brotherhood. In 1906 the higher-paid men in 
British iron and steel works agreed under certain con- 
ditions to pay a percentage out of their own wages to 
the lower-paid workers. _What these laborers did, 
churches and ministers pledged to brotherhood ought 
to be willing to do. 

4. When we shall have electrified our denomina- 
tional machinery, evolved a commanding goal and a 
challenging programme for approaching the goal, and 
established a respectable minimum salary, then we 
shall need a personnel department. Then our prob- 
lem will be one of selection,—we can pick what we 
want, not just take what we can get. Baseball man- 
agers know the promising youths in the minor league, 
in the college teams, and in many of the small town 
nines; and when they need men they know where to 
get them. There are Channings, Emersons, Parkers, 
and Hales in embryo scattered throughout the hamlets 
of America. They do not know what a possible future 
lies before them, much less that anybody needs them: 
They have to be discovered and helped to discover 
themselves. This would come within the duties of a 
personnel department. We are operating on the dis- 
credited Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest, 
and with little regard of the tragedy of those who 
fail in the struggle and fall by the way. We must soon 
begin operating on the modern business theory of the 
selection of the promising! 
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Aboard a Unitarian Preaching Van 


How the Lay Union in England goes to the crowd in 
the street to proclaim the message and make converts 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 


NCE A CANDIDATE for the foreign mission 
field, a woman, was summoned, so the story 
goes, before the prudential.committee of one 

of the boards and asked about the field in which she 
preferred to serve and her reasons for this preference. 
To these questions she replied naively that she wanted 
to go to India because she had heard that missionaries 
on their way stop in London, which it had always been 
her desire to visit. I hope my American friends will 
not put such an interpretation-on my protracted visit 
in London, which may be indefinitely prolonged, should 
a passage to Egypt prove unobtainable. I can with 
a clear conscience disclaim such a motive for wishing 
to follow a missionary career. Nevertheless I am ex- 
tremely happy to be with the English Unitarians 
and more especially with the London Unitarians. I 
must say that my good friends Dr. Bowie, secretary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and Mr. J. A. Pearson, London district minister, are 
gravely concerned about keeping me usefully employed 
and leave me very little time to squander. They see 
to it that I preach twice a Sunday, conduct open-air 
meetings, lecture on Oriental subjects to the Pioneer 
Preachers, attend ministers’ meetings and district con- 
ferences. Between this work and my work at the Brit- 
ish Museum, which consists in transcribing Arabic 
manuscripts, there is not much time left for sight- 
seeing. The best sight, however, is English Unitarian- 
ism at work. As I have not yet seen all of the repre- 
sentative Unitarian communities in England, but only 
that section represented by London, I shall therefore 
confine my remarks to it. 

The Unitarian community in London has some thirty- 
four churches ministering to its religious needs. These 
churches are fairly well distributed among the differ- 
ent boroughs of the great metropolis. The thing that 
impressed me as being of paramount interest about 
this small but weighty community was its missionary 
activity. This activity takes two forms. In the first 
place it tries to keep struggling churches living and 
working; in the second place it tries to proclaim the 
good news of Unitarianism to the multitudes. These 
two objects it endeavors to accomplish by means of 
two well-thought-out and well-constructed organiza- 
tions. Let us first see how it deals with the problem 
of preserving the life and activity of the weaker 
churches. The organization intrusted with the solu- 
tion of this problem is the National Unitarian Lay 
Preachers’ Union. This organization is composed of 


laymen who have put their services at the disposal of 


churches unable to obtain the services of a regular 
minister, either because they cannot afford it or be- 
cause there is a shortage of ministerial supply. The 


Lay Preachers’ Union therefore meets this need with — 


much efficiency. Its distinctive feature is its volun- 
tary character. No remuneration for personal use is 


permitted. The Lay Preachers are expected to turn in 


whatever fees are received to the Union, and are only 


permitted to deduct from these their travelling ex- — 
penses. The very poor churches pay neither fees nor __ 
travelling expenses, the latter being defrayed by the _ 
In some cases impecunious churches receive 


material as well as spiritual aid from the Lay Preach- 


Union. 


ee 
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ers. Thus they are sustained until they become self- 
supporting. Besides this work the Lay Preachers take 
_ newly founded churches by the hand and try to develop 
them into strong and influential centres. They also 
“visit regularly circles of inquirers” and conduct open- 
air preaching. This is a big and worthy programme 
and acts as an excellent supplement to the professional 
ministry. For, as Mr. H. G. Chancellor said, “Daily 
contact with the life of the people who form our 
congregations gives the layman a fund of experience 
that should enable him to speak with greater effect.” 

There are, all told, fifteen of these Lay Preachers’ 
Unions in England, scattered among the principal 
counties. There are some of them also in Wales and 
Scotland. The president of the Union is Mr. H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P., a distinguished citizen and loyal 
Unitarian. 

I hope that our American Unitarian Laymen’s 
League may start a similar organization to do for our 
American churches what this is doing for the sister 
English churches. This would put new life into our 
weak churches on the American continent. 

Now for the second problem. How do English Uni- 
tarians propagate their gospel and carry it out to a 
wider public? This is done by means of the Van 
Mission. The van_resembles a coach in a railway 
train. It is drawn by a horse and is fitted up with 
accommodations for the missionary in charge. It has 
a platform space for the speakers and from this plat- 
form hangs a case in which Unitarian literature is dis- 
played. On either side of the platform is an acetylene 
lamp. On the top front of the van is the inscription,— 

UNITARIAN VAN 
and on the sides,— 
UNITARIAN VAN 
: TRUTH, LIBERTY AND RELIGION. 


The Van Mission idea was suggested by the late Mr. 
Spedding, who to the end was its enthusiastic sup- 
porter. The idea was converted into reality in Man- 
chester, Lancashire, the bulwark of English Unitarian- 
ism. Naturally the first tours the van took were in 
Lancashire and the adjacent county of Yorkshire. 
These tours were made to towns which had no Uni- 
tarian churches. 

There are four vans, which travel during the season 
in England, Wales, and Scotland, The van with which 
I am best acquainted, and from which I had my first 
experience in open-air preaching, is the London van. 
Since my arrival in London the Van Mission meet- 
ings have been held in Forest Gate, in proximity to 
one of our small churches, so interested people can be 
directed to a church home. The minister at Forest 
Gate said that converts from the van have been seen 
in his church at Sunday services. 

The van meetings start at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, at street-crossings where the movement of human- 
ity is steady. The meeting is in the hands of a 
chairman and a speaker. The duty of the chairman 
is to get the crowd. So when there is not a soul any- 
where within hearing distance he gets up and begins 
to address empty space and keeps doing this until 
the audience begins to grow. When the speaker rises 
to deliver his address he usually will have a hundred 
or more listeners. 

Speaking from the van is not an easy task. The 
speaker is expected to command for at least half an 
hour the attention of a strange and not altogether 
sympathetic crowd, and this outside of an auditorium 


“ 


a 5 ; epee four walls, where laws of decorum are 
enj 


njoined upon the auditors. The address, however, is 
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the least difficult part. The great test is to answer 
the relevant, irrelevant, and highly personal questions 
[ The questioners are some- 
times hostile. Be it said to the credit of the speak- 
ers that they answer those questions in a most tactful 
and convincing manner. Then leaflets and pamphlets 
on our faith are given away. 

The speakers for the van are recruited from the 
Pioneer Preachers’ Hostel, the Lay Preachers’ Union, 
and the London Ministers’ Fellowship. Rev. J. A. 
Pearson, who at present has charge of the van, is very 
good to see that Unitarian ministers on visit in London 
are pressed into the service. I had the honor to 
conduct one of these meetings last week and I am 
down for another this week. I must confess that 
when I ascended the platform I was frightened out of 
my wits. I quaked all over, my voice trembled, and 
my mouth dried up. I also forgot what I had to say. 
It cut me to the quick to see people come, stand for 
a second till they heard the empty foolishness that 
was falling from my lips, then move on with a smile 
or laughter at my efforts. Fortunately I was relieved 
by a friend who did better and held the crowd and 
increased it. But when the time for the questions 
came and some of them were put to me, I got on the 
platform again, now with a little more experience and 
with better results. The experience was worth much, 
and I wish all could have it. But apart from the 
experience, this seems to me to be the only way to get 
our message across. If we want the public to know 
about our gospel, we must go to them with that gospel. 
In closing I would recommend this method of preach- 
ing Unitarianism to our American Unitarian churches. 
The time has come for us to open our mouths and 
speak the word of truth. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


What Think You, Madam, of My Creed? 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


II 


O TURN NOW to the more vital and more edify- 
| ing side of our case, positive utterances of the 
poet, it may be repeated: that we shall find sur- 
prisingly little on the more narrowly doctrinal points. 
For instance, on the Atonement, as a doctrinal formula, 
and on the nature and influence of Jesus, there is but 
one passage in the standard editions of Burns’s poems, 
and this combining the two points :— 
“Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 


Had not on earth whereon to lay his head.” 
—‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


This surely is non-committal enough, however differ- 
ently we may judge of the poet’s evident sympathy 
with his cotter in many other places. Some light is 
thrown upon this by the passage already quoted from 
what Burns called his Creed, to the effect that Jesus 
was “from God,” although “to appearance the ob- 
scurest and most illiterate of our species.” Certainly 
Burns did not look to Jesus as the centre of his wor- 
ship; Jesus did not occupy any prominence in his 
religious thought, however much he revered him his- 
torically. The “leadership of Jesus” can scarcely be 
regarded as one article of his positive faith. 

Somehow “religion,” either as a word or as an 
abstract idea, seems out of place in poetry. And, in- 
deed, it is in passages far from deep in feeling that’ 
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the word occurs. But this one gives a toast to the 
general subject that is worth repeating :— 
“All hail, Religion! maid divine! 
Pardon a muse sae mean as mine, 
Who in her rough, imperfect line 
Thus daurs to name thee; 
To stigmatize false friends of thine 
Can ne’er defame thee.” 
—“‘Epistle to the Rev. John M’Math.” 


The reference in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night” is not 
to be taken as hostile to religion, for it is clearly to the 
Church :— 
“Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art ; 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart!” 

If a man was to support the institutions of religion 
at all in Dumfriesshire he was necessarily a Presby- 
terian, yet it was evident that Burns did not regard 
denominational contentions as being over vital mat- 


ters :— 
“Some quarrel the Presbyter gown, 
Some quarrel Episcopal graithing ; 
But every good fellow will own 
The quarrel is a’ about naething.” 
—‘Stanzas on Naething.” 
Of the same general tenor, although less specific, are 
several more or less good-natured jibes at orthodoxy, 
in the “Dedication to Gavin Hamilton,” “The Twa 
Herds,” and most pointedly in “The Kirk’s Alarm,”— 
“Orthodox, orthodox, who believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience : 
A heretic blast has been blown in the West, 
That what is no sense must be nonsense,”— 
and in the “Epistle to John Goudie,”— 
“Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple 
For every hole to get a stapple; 
But now she fetches at the thrapple, 
An’ fights for breath; 
Haste, gie her name up in the chapel, 
Near unto death.” 

Of the remaining fundamental elements of modern 
liberal faith, the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man are most earnestly and variedly expressed 
in Burns’s poems. It is not the Fatherhood of God 
as a doctrinal tenet, but faith in a God who possesses 
the qualities of an ideal father: benignity and dignity, 
wisdom and justice :— 

“Thou Power Supreme whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here firm I rest: they must be best 
Because they are Thy will.” 


If this, from “Winter,” and the next, from “A Prayer 
in the Prospect of Death,” are not great poetry, there 
is at least no reason to doubt their sincerity :— 
“Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, s 
Do Thou, All-Good—for such Thou art— 
In shades of darkness hide. 


“Where with intention I have erred, 
No other plea I have, 
But, Thou art good; and goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive.” 


These stanzas bring out the curious but undeniable 
affinity of Burns and Whittier. It is not so much 
the similarity to certain stanzas of “The Eternal Good- 
ness” as the general spirit of these and a few other 
prayers of Burns. Moreover Whittier’s fondness for 
Burns and his confessed early discipleship are well 
known. But Burns did not more completely outclass 
Ramsay and Ferguson in his vernacular lyries than 
Whittier outclassed Burns in religious poetry. World 
apart as Whittier was from Burns in character and 
tastes,—the chaste, ascetic Quaker from the unbridled 
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peasant roysterer,—they were together in their faith 
in the goodness of God and the dignity and ideal 
equality of men. And so the poor suggestions of such 
stanzas as these of the youthful prayers of Burns have 
climbed to immortality in 

“And Thou, O Lord, by Whom are seen 

Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me, if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee.” 

In “The Cotter’s ‘Saturday Night,” which is often 
mis-cited as a whole to prove the unqualified conserva- 
tism of Burns, the poet, having scoffed at “Religion’s 
pride,” continues :— 

“The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll.” 

There is something significant in the fact that the 
goodness of God and the worth of man are so often 
united in Burns’s utterances. 

In “The Vision” the poet unites these two great ele- 
ments of his faith in one stanza, the supposed admon- 
ition of his Muse :— = 

“To give my counsels all in one, 
Thy tuneful flame still careful fan: 
Preserve the Dignity of Man, 

With soul erect; 
And trust the Universal Plan 
u Will all protect.” 


So also in “Verses in Friar’s-Carse Hermitage” :— 


“Keep the name of man in mind, 

And dishonor not thy kind. 
Reverence with lowly heart 

Him, whose wondrous work thou art; 
Keep his goodness still in view, 

Thy trust—and thy example, too.” 


Something of the “Essay on Man” glimpses through 
here and there; Burns did not hesitate to even quote ~ 
a line of it in “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” The 
lines above as well as the next stanza show the in- 
fluence of Pope :— 


“But deep this truth impressed my mind— 
Through all his works abroad, 
The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God.” 
—“Verses in Friar’s-Carse Hermitage.” 
The “Epistle to Davie” is a general exposition of the 
author’s philosophy at the time, 1784, and accordingly 
its utterances on the goodness of God should be put 
in evidence :— 
“OQ all ye powers who rule above! 


O Thou, whose very self art love! 
Thou know’st my words sincere! 


Thou Being, all-seeing, 
O hear my fervent prayer! 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care.” 


The power of the Divinity is apostrophized in Eng- 
lish that might be that of Gray or of Pope in “Stanzas 
on the Same Occasion (to wit, the already quoted 
“Prayer in the Prospect of Death’’) :— 

“O Thou, great Governor of all below! 
If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
_ Or still the tumult of the raging sea: 
With that controlling pow’r assist ev’n me, f 
Those headlong, furious passions to confine, 
For all unfit I feel my pow’rs to be, 
To rule their torrent in th’ allowed line; 
O aid me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine!” 


Burns does not hesitate to remind the Almighty 
that He is responsible for making man’s nature what 
it is, while at the same time he admits the possibility 
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of “erring with intention”; thus in the lines just pre- 
ceding this phrase :— 
“Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong; 
And list’ning to their witching voice 
Hast often led me wrong.” 
Sometimes his satisfaction in the thought of divine 
justice lies in the ulterior glee at seeing others “get 
their come-uppance” :— 
~ “Grant me, indulgent Heaven, that I may live 
To see the miscreants feel the pains they give; 
Deal Freedom’s sacred treasures free as air, 
Till slave and despot be but things that were.” - 
—‘Lines Inscribed in a Lady’s Pocket Almanac.” 
The sense of faith in divine justice borders closely 
on that of the equality of men ache of tolerance for 
their failings. 


“O wad some pow’ r the site gie us 


: To see oursels as ithers see us!” 

: finds a fuller expression in English, At a pathetic 
¢ personal shading, in 

3 “Who made the heart, ’t is He alone 

bg Decidedly can try us; 

4 He knows each chord, its various tone, 


Each spring, its various bias: 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 
—‘Address to the Unco Guid.” 


Probably no high: ‘sounding epigram or sentiment in 
our language springs from a more vulgar realistic 
environment than that aspiration to “see oursels as 
ithers see us.” We are assured on excellent authority 
that it is not poetry, but it has perhaps done more 
than any phrase in English to support the spirit of 
fellowship and toleration, 

Similarly “A man’s a man for a’ that,” the watch- 
word of democracy, is most effectively expanded in 
“Man was made to Mourn,” especially in the last two 
stanzas, which must be quoted entire. Gilbert Burns 
reports his brother as particularly outraged at the 
“mortifying spectacle’ of a man seeking work, and 
that he cast about for some way of expressing his 
feeling in verse, with this result :— 

“See yonder poor, o’erlabor’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 
And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 
_And helpless offspring mourn. 
“If I’m designed yon lordling’s slave— 
By Nature’s law design’d— 
Why was an independent wish 
H’er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn? 
. Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn?” 


Many more passages might be cited showing the 
strength of the fraternal sentiment in Burns, and its 
connection with other religious feelings, as in the 
“Epistle to Davie,” the “Dedication to Gavin Hamil- 
ton,” “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and others. 

Immortality seems rather to be taken for granted 
_by Burns than to be the aim of intense longing or a 
subject for devout gratitude. In the “Prayer—O Thou 
Dread Power” the wish for immortality seems to arise 
more from filial piety than from strong faith :-— 


“when, soon or late, they reach that coast, 
O’er life’s rough ocean driv’n, 

May they rejoice, no wand’rer lost, 
A family in Heay’n!” 
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Again, as in “The Fall of the Leaf,” it is predicated 
upon divine justice :— 


“Life is not worth having with all it can give— 
For something beyond it poor man sure must live.” 


Again it is only a matter of alternative logic, in the 
“Epitaph on William Muir’ :— 
“If there’s another world, he lives in bliss; 
If there is none, he made the most of this.” 


But in general there is the assumption, as in “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” that a future life is a matter 
of course. 

It is more sure that Burns accepted prayer, the 
possible intercourse of man with his Creator, as part 
of his natural spiritual life——“They never sought in 
vain who sought the Lord aright.” He has a number 
of serious prayers, not to mention the satirical ones. 
Moreover his peasants as well as his lovers and himself 
turn in every emergency to their God such as they 
conceive him. Many of these, like many prayers in 
real life, may be regarded as quite conventional, but 
the language of the “Epistle to the Rev. John M’Math” 
sounds very genuine :— 

“Tho’ blotch’t and foul wi’ mony a stain, 
An’ far unworthy of thy train, 
With trembling voice I tune my strain, 
To join with those 


Who boldly dare thy cause maintain 
In spite of foes.” 


(It is religion he is addressing.) One can but feel the 
sincerity of this, as of the related lines of Whittier :— 
“T bow my forehead to the dust, 
I veil mine eyes for shame, 


And urge in trembling self-distrust 
A prayer without a claim.” 


It appears that Burns in his poetry is what we 
might expect of a come-outer from Calvinism, from 
an inspired peasant with a rather narrow outlook upon? 
the world. He hated hell and hypocrisy fervently, so 
that he could write :— 


“God knows I’m no the thing I shou’d be, 
Nor am I even the thing I cou’d be, 
But twenty times I rather wou’d be 

An atheist clean, 
Than under gospel colors hid be 
Just for a screen.” 


But of James Freeman Clarke’s formulation of liberal 
Christianity he has only parts. He holds to the Father- © 
hood of God, but not inwardly and warmly as we see 
this faith expressed by Whittier and Hale and Brooks; 
to the brotherhood of man as based on a sense of 
fundamental equal rights, but not with any broad- 
visioned zeal for fellowship and service; to the leader- 
ship of Jesus as an intellectual affirmation only, quite 
without evangelical discipleship; to salvation by char- 
acter rather strongly, as feeling and declaring in 
varied phrase that character is all that is worth while; 
to the progress of mankind upward in a world to 
come, but scarcely at all in this, for he lacked the 
outlook and the vision. He was, after all,-a Scotch 
peasant of the eighteenth century; he had no compre- 
hensive conspectus of world history, no modern insight 
of science, no social conscience. Considering the sub- 
jective, self-centred, passional nature of his experi- 
ences, it is perhaps wonder enough that he presents 
in religion as firm a foundation as we here see, owning 
himself, as he said in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, “partial 
to such proofs of those awful and important realities: 
a God that has made all things, man’s immaterial and 
immortal nature, and a world of weal or woe beyond 
the grave.” 
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Building the New Character 


The real facts to be learned are the children 
themselves, not books 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 
Department of Religious Education 

CHILDHOOD AND CHARACTER. By Hugh 
Hartshorne, Assistant Professor of Re- 
ligious Education in Union Theological 
Seminary. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
1919. $1.75. 

Dr. Hartshorne states in the preface 
that his book is to be taken “as a way of 
learning rather than as something to be 
learned—a guide to the real facts, which 
are living children, not books.” He ap- 
proaches the study and the religious edu- 
cation of the child from the social rather 
than from the individual point of view. 
The author intends that the book shall 
leave the student not “with an idea of 
the dissected body and mind of the child, 
but with a notion of children living in the 
fellowship of a social whole.” 

Throughout the book is set forth a pres- 
entation of each stage of the child’s 
growth with an indication of the actual 
assets, problems, purposes, and methods in 
the educational task. Beginning with in- 
fants the author finds the basis of moral- 
ity and self-control in the early regula- 
tion of habits accompanied by a growing 
sense of justice and order. There is need 
in early childhood that so far as possible 
the irrational, impulsive expression of in- 
‘gtinct be transformed into “wise Chris- 
tian purpose.” And care must be taken 
that the child come to think of God as a 
_ good Father rather than as a master 
magician. 

“The purpose of Christian education for 
early childhood,” says Dr. Hartshorne, “is 
(1) to assist the children to adjust them- 
selves to their new social relations .. 
in-a Christian way; (2) to secure co- 
operation in the Christian programme for 
the world; (8) to assist the children to 
develop and organize ideals of conduct in 
terms of Christian etiquette and concrete 
examples of Christian conduct; (4) to 
assist the children to realize vividly the 
family of God, and their own relation 
to it? 

The author gives due consideration to 
the fact of unlikeness among children and 
is careful to point out what are the pos- 
sible likenesses and unlikenesses, indicat- 
ing how they must necessarily affect the 
programme of religious education. 

We are given a close-up picture of the 
older boy and girl, and are led to the con- 
sideration of such pertinent questions as 
“What is the religious life of the boys 
and girls?” “What religious problems do 
they face?” “How can the church and 
school and home assist them to grow re- 
ligiously?”’ Proceeding to the stage of 
transition from childhood to youth, this 
significant period is dealt with in a man- 
ner that is helpful both in the technical 
understanding of the adolescent and also 
in the educational approach at this period. 

Evolution, it is pointed out, becomes 
“conscious” evolution in mankind. Man 
finds that he can direct his own growth, 
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and this “conscious” evolution is educa- 
tion, the process of making over human 
nature. This process involves four fac- 
tors—action, thinking, worship, and mo- 
tives, the latter of which is gone into 
quite fully by the author. Motives are to 
be developed through activities rather 
than through mere precepts, he believes. 
“Instead of trying to persuade our pupils 
to ‘be generous,’ ‘unselfish,’ ‘thoughtful,’ 
and the like, let us see how we can en- 
gage them in the right sort of action, 
utilizing at each step the appeal to the 
instincts which are by nature socially di- 
rected, and making this appeal not by 
preaching, but by presenting actual situa- 
tions requiring social adjustment.” 

We are told that training in hygienic 
living is a part of our task as religious 
educators, and that this matter is not a 
mere adjunct to godliness, but is one of 
the natural fruits of a thorough-going 
Christianity. Play and work are shown 
to be not necessarily different in so far 
as the act itself is concerned. The real 
difference exists rather in the child’s atti- 
tude toward the activity, whether his par- 
ticipation in it is purely voluntary or 
whether it is enforced upon him. Both 
work and play have their constructive 
functions in religious education. Work, 
as it is usually thought of, must be trans- 
formed by being interpreted in terms of 
service, by being dignified and beautified. 

We are to educate for democracy, in- 
sists Dr. Hartshorne in the last chapter 
of his book. “Democracy is character in 
terms of social organization,” he remarks. 
This is the goal to be attained, and into 
the process of attainment enter such im- 
portant factors as “self-knowledge,” “self- 
direction,” “self-discipline.” We _ shall 
have to develop new standards by which 
we may rightly judge just what it means 
to “be good” at each stage of the child’s 
development. “The new character,” says 


_|Dr. Hartshorne, shall be measured “in 


terms of intelligent control of social ac- 
tivity.” 

An unusual sense of nearness to the 
child attends the reading of this book. It 
is a real contact with living boys and girls. 
The theory is supplemented throughout by 
many enlightening accounts of actual ob- 
servations and particular situations that 
are typical. The reader cannot escape the 
conviction for which this book stands, and 
which it so splendidly elucidates, that, for 
the future, the Christian education of the 
child must mean the Christian socializa- 
tion of the child. 


To Read Aloud to Younger Children 


With THE Lirtte Forks. By Isa L. 
Wright. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25—Short stories that children 
of six or seven will be able to read by 
themselves. Most of the words are of one 
or two syllables, the sentences are short, 
and the stories are suitable to the child 
mind of the second and the third grades. 
Mothers will find them good to read aloud 
to younger children. They are not merely 
entertaining,—they teach life-lessons, but 
in such a manner that the child feels the 
influences without knowing it. Good 
stories and well written. 
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Some Thrilling Expeditions 
Bitty Vanitita. By Sol N. Sheridan. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 
$1.25 net—Five-year-old Billy Vanilla has 
many friends who make his young life 
very interesting: Shaggy Boy, The Boy a 


‘Thousand Years Old, The Man with the 


Red Whiskers, The Little Old Lady, Little 
Silver Locks and Carlo—and each one 
contributes toward his good times. -And 
such good times as they do have hunting 
for the North Pole and buried treasures! 
They meet real wolves, too, and have an 


encounter with a mad bull, and some of’ 


their expeditions are pretty thrilling. 
Written for children of ten or eleven and 
younger. 


How Teachers Injure their Health 


THE HEALTH OF THE TEACHER. By 
William Estabrook Chancellor. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. 
book is to guide teachers in the care of 
their own health while teaching. It is 
based on lectures delivered during many 
summers’ in the College of Wooster, Deni- 
son University, and the Cleveland School 
of Education. About one-third of the book 
is devoted to the case method, in which 
twenty-one characteristic cases are given 
and commented upon of teachers injuring 
their health through ignorance. The rest 
of the book is devoted to more general 
instruction in regard to health control, 
problems of sleep, diet, exercise, amuse- 


ment, when to resort to medicine and . 


surgery. The fact that teachers change 
so often—the average length of service is 
given as three years—makes it important 
that their experience in matters of health 
should be thus collected in a book, so that 
it may be passed on from one short teach- 
ing generation to another. It is said this 
is the first book to perform this service. 


Of Spanish Literature 


MAIN CURRENTS OF SPANISH LiITERA- 
TURE. By J. D. M. Ford: New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $2.—To most 
American readers the literature of the 
Iberian peninsula is a sealed book. They 
know the names of Cervantes, Manrique, 
Calderon, the Cid. The past year has 
made them acquainted with IbAfiez. But 
of Spanish literature as a whole, its 
history, the elements composing it, as 
well as its underlying tendencies, they 
know nothing. Dr. Ford, who is profes- 
sor of French and Spanish at Harvard, 
has rendered a genuine service in publish- 
ing his Lowell Institute lectures delivered 
in Boston last winter. In them he pre- 


sents a clear and comprehensive survey of 


Spanish prose and poetry from its earliest 
beginnings to the present day, including 


an extremely interesting discussion of the © 


chief literary products of South America. 
The ballads, drama, novels, and lyric 
poetry of Spain are treated incisively and 
sympathetically. The lectures are printed 


substantially as they were delivered, re- — 
taining much of the directness and sim- © 
plicity of the spoken word. The book — 
‘is notable also for the many translations — 
it contains, many of them from the au- — 


thor’s own:pen. A. Rak 


$1.25.—The purpose of this © 


Irving Curtis. $1.60. THe UNKNOWN 
Quantity. By Edgar O. Achorn and Ed- 
ward N. Teall. $1.50. CHAN’s Wire. By 
Jessie Anderson Chase. $1.50. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. ‘These three 
novels are so curiously atike in structure 
‘and style, in spite of their differences in 
plot, that it is worth while to mention 
_them together, as recent publications of a 
- firm that has hitherto sent out compara- 
tively little fiction. They have a similar 
bluntness of narrative and attention to de- 
tail. The aim of the writers has been evi- 
dently to combine lightness of touch with 
an undercurrent of serious purpose. The 
books are realistic, that is, the people 
‘talk as they might in real life, not always 
‘at their best; and the writers are all 
familiar with Boston. A Challenge to Ad- 
venture draws on the Great War for an 
interesting thread in its woven substance 
and has perhaps first claim on its readers. 
The writers of The Unknown Quantity 
introduce a discussion on religion in order 
to warn Unitarians that New England is 
fast becoming pagan, while the church 
lacks support, and to protest against “the 
benevolent ether’ idea of God. Chan's 
Wife is the tale of a Boston artist and a 
Chicago girl who out of a difficult year 
together win a victory that converts 
prejudice into sympathy. 


Why Not Be a Waitress? 


THE GIRL AND THE Jos. By Helen Chris- 
‘tene Hoerle and Florence R. Saltzbery. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
$1.50—This is an interesting and helpful 
list of vocations for girls, with short but 
reliable comments on the nature of each 
kind of work, the remuneration which 
‘may be expected, and the, chances, if any, 
for promotion. It is written by two mem- 
bers of the Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee of the Wadleigh High School of New 
York City, and is intended to help teachers 
guide pupils in the choice of their life- 
‘work.. The different vocations are listed 
under such titles as “Office Workers,” “De- 
partment Store Workers,” “Hotel Work- 
ers,” “The Professional Woman,” “Arts 
and Crafts,’ “The Girl in Industry,” and 
“The Girl in Business.” It is interesting 
to note that in modern life, labor, formerly 
regarded both as unskilled and as undesir- 
able, often brings wages as high as are 
‘paid in vocations which require a college 
or technical school education. A woman 
bacteriologist may expect $1,800 a year, 
after years of work; a woman teacher in 
New York City, after twelve years’ work, 
may receive $2,650 a year; but 1 waitress 
in a large city hotel, now that women are 
replacing men in important dining-rooms, 
“may average $6 to $8 a day in tips; many 
‘days more, and seldom less,” which would 
mean a maximum of over $2,500 a year. 
‘Brains trained in the universities receive 
on the average little more than brains 
_ trained in factory, office, department-store, 
or hotel. What effect will this have on 
our colleges? Perhaps fewer persons in 


the future will resort to them simply for 
the purpose of being trained to earn a 
74 ‘ 
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living, and more persons for the good old- 
fashioned purpose of gaining a general ed- 
ucation. The modern thought of the 
university as an overgrown trade-schvol, 
offering courses which have an immedi- 
ate cash value, will then happily give 
way to the older idea of the university 
as a centre of culture. 


“The Caliban of Politics’ 


BOLSHEVIK AIMS AND IDEALS. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
$1. BOLSHEVISM AND SocrALt Revott. By 
Daniel Dorchester, Jr. New York and 
Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 1919. 
75 cents net—Whatever Bolshevism may 
be in Russia, there can be no doubt that 
it has become the name for a threatening 
terror to a large part of the rest of the 
world. Moreover, much uncertainty exists 
in America concerning the precise nature 
of Bolshevism in Russia and its possible 
meaning as a force of international re- 
volt. In these circumstances the two 
small yolumes noted above are particu- 
larly welcome and will serve a useful pur- 
pose in enlightening public opinion. Re 
printed from The Round Table, Bolshevik 
Aims and Ideals presents in handy form 
a convincing and lucid outline of the 
essential facts of the development of the 
Bolshevik movement and of the counter 
movements to which it has given rise in 
Russia. That Bolshevism is a tyranny, 
involving the complete abnegation of de- 
mocracy and of all freedom of thought 
and action, is the joint conclusion of both 
these books. “By substituting one class 
domination for another it has merely re- 
versed the former tyranny of the Roman- 
offs into a tyranny still more terrible and 
still more cruel in jts one-sidedness.” 
Even as a tyranny, however, triumph can- 
not be claimed for Bolshevism. ‘The in- 
dustrial programme of Bolshevism,” Mr. 
Dorchester claims, “has already broken 
down and is facing the grim facts of 
bankruptcy, famine, and plague. Lenin, 
though a professed follower of Marx, is 
erying out for the old despised capitalism 
and for bourgeois experts, offering them 
high salaries to help him bear his crush- 
ing burdens.” Both books unite in warn- 
ing us that Bolshevism is not to be re- 
garded as merely a Russian problem, and 
are emphatic in their testimony to its 
true nature as a form of international 
revolt that is an actual menace to the 
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whole world. ‘Armed revolt as a road to 
the international dictatorship of the work- 
ing-class” is shown to be a part of the 
avowed programme of the Bolshevik move- 
ment. In addition to its illuminating out- 
line of Bolshevism, Mr. Dorchester’s lit- 
tle book also presents us with a keen 
analysis of many of the more significant 
social uprisings of the day and points us 
to not a few factors in the industrial situ- 
ation in America that serve to foment in- 
dustrial unrest. Both books are eminently 
sane and readable and are worthy of the 
warmest commendation. E. H. R. 


The New Spiritual Patriotism 


SHort StTorRIES OF THE NEw AMERICA. 
Selected and edited by Mary A. Laselle. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
1919.- $1.35 net—Mary A. Laselle has 
gathered into one volume ten stories by 
well-known short-story writers of the 
present day. Varied both in subject-mat- 
ter and in treatment, all ten stories ring 
true to the same key-note of that new 
spiritual patriotism upon which the foun- 
dation of the New America is firmly laid, 
namely, forgetfulness of self in the service 
of the many. 


A New A.B. C. Book 


PirFte’s A. B. C. Book or Funny ANI- 
MALS. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 1919.—The humorous illustrations 
of this new A. B. C. book will be at- 
tractive to the kiddies. The type is good. 
The text is no better and no worse than 
the genera] type of such primers, and the 
shape of the book is small and neat. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 
By Epear O. AcHorn and'Epwarp N. TEALL 


The clash of a Boston man’s ‘‘'New England con- 
science’ with a Western woman’s ambition for social 
success; the power of the press as a factor in her rise. 
There is a secret engagement; an informal marriage; a 
great fortune at stake. The scenes are in Boston, 


New York, the South and West. Marshall Jones Co., 
Publishers, Boston. 


All bookstores. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE HEAVEN OF THE MOON 
By SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


A book of poems which summarizes the faith that was the inspiration of the 
long and useful life of this philosopher, scientist, teacher, preacher, and lover of 
humanity. These poems, rich in thought, beautiful in, expression, are commended 


to those who are looking for a faith adequate to the times in which we live. 
$1.00 net. $1.10 by mail. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Agents for Syracuse and New York State, 
BAILEY’S BOOK STORE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THD RNGISTER 


A Child’s Thanksgiving 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


Dear Father, far above the stars, 
And yet so near to me, 

How can so small a child as I 
Give grateful thanks to Thee? 


So many blessings cluster here, 
To name them one by one 
Would be impossible for me,— 
My thanks would ne’er be done. 


So, Father, while my heart is full 
Of sweet Thanksgiving thought, 

Read there the gratitude I mean, 

And may my thoughts in acts be seen, 
To thank Thee as I ought. 


Thanksgiving Clocks 


ROSE BROOKS 


In the hall of Grandmother and Grand- 
father Bradford’s little brown house stood 
a tall grandfather-clock. For over a hun- 
dred years it had stood in the same spot 
in the same house and had ticked the 
hours away. Grandfather’s mother and 
father and his grandfather and grand- 
mother had lived in the house before him, 
and the old grandfather-clock had ticked 
away hours of happiness and hours of 
sadness for them all. 

Always in the Bradford family it had 
been the custom for all the scattered chil- 
dren and grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, if there were any, to come back 
to the old homestead for Thanksgiving. 
Grandfather’s father and mother had kept 
the custom before him, and when they 
died and grandfather and grandmother 
came to the dear old house to make it 
their home, they took up the custom just 
where it had been left off. 

Of course every one knows’ what 
Thanksgiving in grandfather’s and grand- 
mother’s house is. Even turkeys and 
mince-pies, which taste so good almost 
anywhere, never taste quite so good as 
they do at grandmother’s table, do they? 
And when you think of a long white table 
in the dearest little old low-ceilinged 
house in the world, piled with all the 
Thanksgiving goodies anybody ever saw; 
and when you think of grandfather sitting 
at one end of the long table all ready to 
carve the big fat turkey, and grandmother 
at the other end smiling at him, and all 
the in-between places filled with big sons 
and daughters and little boy and girl 
grandchildren, and perhaps sometimes a 
tiny great-grandbaby here and there; and 
when you think of snow on the ground, 
seen through the little panes of the win- 
dows, and of a glowing fire in the big old 
fireplace in the dining-room,—well, it 
seems too bad, when you think of all these 
things, that every one in the world hasn’t 
a Thanksgiving just exactly like the Brad- 
ford’s Thanksgiving, with not a single 
thing changed. The old grandfather-clock 
in the hall had ticked away many and 
many just such Thanksgiving Days in the 
little low house. 
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After dinner=—after even the small boy 
and small girl grandchildren could eat 
not another nut or raisin—grandfather 
and grandmother always led the way to 
the hall, because part of the celebration 
was for the whole family to wind up old 
grandfather-clock. 


tock-tick-tock, day in, day out, year in, 
year out, life in, life out. 

It was almost a ceremony when grand- 
father opened the door of the old clock, 
and the children, crowding close, could 
watch the big pendulum slowly swinging. 

“Another year has gone,” grandfather 
always said rather seriously, as he opened 
the clock case. Then to grandmother, 
“You wind first, my dear.” 

And grandmother, turning the old clock 
key ever so little, would smile up at 
grandfather and say, “I’m thankful for 
all the children, big and little.” Grand- 
mother always said the same thing year 
after year. 

Then grandfather would turn the key 
ever so little, and, smiling down at grand- 
mother, would say, “I’m thankful for all 
the children, big and little.” Grandfather 
always began just as grandmother did, but 
he always added something. This year, 
looking proudly at “the children, big and 
little,’ he added, “I’m thankful my two 
soldier sons and my three soldier grand- 
sons are safe home,—duty done.” 

Then it was the turn of the “children 
big and little’ to turn the key, one after 
the other, from the oldest to the very 
youngest, till the heavy weight at last 
thumped against the top of the case, and 
grandfather-clock was wound. 

Of course grandfather-clock didn’t run 
till next Thanksgiving without being 
wound again, but the “children little” al- 
ways imagined, after such a thankful fam- 
ily winding, that he must, and the wonder 
of his endurance endeared the old clock 
still more to their hearts. 

Thanksgiving, 1919, had come and gone. 
Grandfather-clock had been wound after 
the very Thanksgivingest dinner that even 
the little brown house had ever known. 
The “children big and little’ had gone 
back to their homes, leaving the house 
strangely quiet, so quiet that grandfather 
and grandmother had gone at once to bed. 
In the hall old grandfather-clock ticked 
evenly on. 

Outside, a low-toned bell rang midnight, 
twelve soft distant notes, and as the last 
stroke died on the winter air, the door of 
grandfather-clock opened and out stepped 
the spirit of the clock. And at the very 
same time the door of old mantel-clock in 
the dining-room opened and out stepped 
the spirit of mantel-clock. What did the 
two spirits look like? I can’t possibly 
tell you, because if I don’t tell you, you'll 
see them for yourself, and see them just 
right, and if I do tell you, though of 
course I see them just right, too, some- 
thing important would get lost in the 
telling. 

In the dining-room the embers in the 
fireplace were still aglow, and the two 
clock spirits sat down together on the old 
blue braided hearth-rug. 

“Ym  thankful,’—said the spirit of 
grandfather-clock, as seriously as grand- 


Everybody loved old | 
grandfather-clock with his slow, even, tick-| 
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father himself had said it,—“I’m thankful 
for the children, big and little, but of 
course Grandfather and Grandmother 
Bradford seem children to me, as well as 
the others.” 

“So they do to me,” agreed the spirit 
of mantel-clock. “It’s queer how much 
clearer some things are to clocks than to 
people, isn’t it? I’m thankful for all the 
children, too. How many years we have 
all lived together! And how I do look 
forward all the year to Thanksgiving Day, 
when I can see them all together at din- 
ner !” 

“T can see one side of the table from the 
hall, said the spirit of grandfather-clock, 
“and the other side couldn’t possibly look 
any happier, so I’m not sorry to be in the 
hall. How good it does make me feel to 
be wound up by so many thankful people! 
I’m sure I should have worn out ‘long 
ago, if they weren’t always so thankful 
about something.” 

“Yes, they’re always thankful about 
something,” agreed the mantel-clock spirit. 
“A good many people have looked me in 
the face first and last, and I’m so old I 
don’t make mistakes in faces any more. 
I’m thankful that the people of our family 
are always thankful about something. 
They come and they go. They come and 
they go.” The mantel-clock spirit spoke 
so evenly that his voice sounded almost 
like the ticking of his own clock. “The 
two that weren’t here this Thanksgiy- 
ing,—why, it seems only yesterday that 
they were little chaps. They used always 
to sit on the side of the table that you 
can’t see from the hall. Did they all say 
the same thing to you this year when 
they wound you up? From here it sounded 
as if even every child said, after being 
thankful for grandfather and _ grand- 
mother, ‘I’m thankful for our soldiers, safe 
home.’ ” 

“Yes, that’s what every one said. Other 
years, each one has had some special thing 
to be thankful for, but this year each one 
said the same thing, and each one meant 
it. It was such a big thing to be thank- 
ful for, that they forgot everything else.” 
The spirit of grandfather-clock spoke very 
lovingly of his “children.” 

“They’re brave,’ went on the spirit of 
mantel-clock. “Perhaps thankful people 
are brave. Didn’t any one even mention 
the two who aren’t here this year? If 
they had been here, there would have been 
seven soldiers, seven Bradford soldiers.” 

“One did,’ said the spirit of grand- 
father-clock, “but she said it so softly 
that none of the others heard her, though 
of course I heard her as plainly as when 
she spoke “aloud.” 

“But she said first that she was thank- 
ful that the other soldiers were safe 
home?” asked the mantel-clock spirit, 
anxiously. 

“She began just as all the others began, 
and then she said so softly it was hardly 
a breath, ‘I’m thankful they went.’ ” 

“Of course it was their mother who said 
it,’ said the spirit of mantel-clock. 

“Of course it was their mother. Who 
else could have been as thankful as she?” 
said the grandfather-clock spirit. 


“She wasn’t just being brave? She ~ 


meant it? You can tell, after the years 
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and years they have told you, for what 
things they are most thankful.” 

“She meant it. Yes, I can tell,” and for 
a long time the two clock spirits said not 
a word, but looked into the last embers 
of the fire. : 

Finally the mantel-clock spirit said: 
“Our hour is almost up. Do you suppose 
there has been a Thanksgiving in every 
house to-day?” 

“Of course,” said the spirit of grand- 
father-clock. “This isn’t Thanksgiving 
just for our family.” 

“And do you suppose that every family 
is thankful to-day for the same thing that 
our family was thankful for?” 

“Our family was thankful for two 
things, but they all spoke of just one,— 
except their mother,” said the grandfather- 
clock spirit softly. 

“That doesn’t answer my question.” 

But instead of answering, grandfather 
clock spirit asked another question,— 

“What else can any one be more thank- 
ful for?” 

“One o’clock!” rang out the town bell 

‘in the winter silence. 

“Good-by for another year,’ said the 
? spirit of mantel-clock. “Tl > shally not 
see you again till next Thanksgiving, 
though of course in the meantime I can 
understand your ticks.’ 
, “Good-by,” said the spirit of grand- 
: father-clock. “It’s wonderful to belong to 
‘ a family that nothing can make unthank- 
t ful. I’m thankful I tick away the hours 
for the Bradford family.” 

“I’m thankful,’—began the spirit of 
: mantel-clock, but though he probably fin- 

ished his sentence, nobody heard him, be- 
cause just at that second both clock doors 
closed. 

“Tick-tock-tick-tock” was the first thing 
Grandfather Bradford heard when he 
came downstairs next morning. “Dear 

\ old friend,’ he said lovingly as he laid 
his hand on old grandfather-clock, “what 
you do see us through!” 

Presently downstairs and into the din- 
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ing-room came _ grandmother. “Wight 
: o'clock!” she said; then, going to the 
mantel and looking lovingly at the 


familiar old clock, she said, “I’m thankful 
we have such good old clocks, aren’t you, 
William?” 

And grandfather answered, “I’m thank- 
ful for a great many things, my dear.” 


The Year-Round-Garden Family 


ELLEN EDDY SHAW 


The best-behaved fall-garden child I 
know is Daffodil, and next to her, her 
little brother Jonquil. Sometimes great, 
big, fat Hyacinth behaves, but small, 
brown-coated, smooth-looking, long-nosed 
Daffodil is quite the nicest. So buy a few 
daffodil and jonquil bulbs and get ac- 
quainted with these two good children. 

I would let our new friends stay or 
the table for several days before I planted 
them, so that we might get to know them 
by sight and by name, as we learn to 
know real flesh-and-blood children. 
I would be very careful to place these 
little comrades so that the rounded part 
or base was down, and I would never 
squeeze their noses. : 


But |. 
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By and by the day will come when 

Jonquil and Daffodil must be planted. 
There are several ways of doing this. 
Suppose we use a glass jar first. It may 
be a little fern bowl, like the one in 
which partridge berries are sometimes 
planted. We fill the bowl almost full of 
fine white sand and if we have no sand 
we take some baskets or our little carts 
and go to a house that is being built and 
ask the builder if he will give us just a 
little sand for our garden. Into this 
bowl full of sand we plant our daffodil 
or our jonquil bulbs. They must nestle 
down so that only a little bit of their 
noses stick out. Two bulbs must never 
touch each other. They would not be 
comfortable that way. Two little girls 
would not like to sit so close to each other 
at the breakfast-table that neither one 
could move. 
_ Next, give the bulbs a big enough drink 
to soak the sand thoroughly, but not 
enough to have water standing on the 
surface. Now put the bowl away in the 
dark. The place does not have to be 
cool, but every little while the sand should 
be moistened. 

In’about ten days or two weeks, lo and 
behold, you will notice long white roots 
struggling all around and through the 
sand close to the glass where you can 
see them, and the noses have put forth 
some white leaf-like shoots. It is now 
time to bring our little garden to the light. 
Then in just a few days a miracle takes 
place. The roots have shot back into 
the sand; they do not like the light, and 
want always to remain cool and covered. 
The noses have turned green. And within 
about three weeks Daffodil and Jonquil 
blossom ! 

Sometimes instead of using the sand, 
place some small stones in a low, pretty 
bowl and arrange-the bulbs on top of 
them. This bowl should be put away in 
the dark for about ten days or two weeks 
and then brought out into the light. There 
should always be enough water to touch 
the base of the bulbs but never to come 
around them. This, you see, is just the 
way we start Chinese lily bulbs, but Daffo- 
dil behaves better than the Chinese lilies 
because her blossoms rarely blast. 

If you like, Daffodil and Jonquil may 
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also be planted in a pot or soil. Even so, 
leave their noses sticking out and you 
must put them in a dark, cold place for 
five or six weeks. It is better, I think, 
to use the sand or the stones with Daffo- 
dil and Jonquil, because then you don’t 
have to wait so long for them. 

After you have planted your first two 
or three daffodils and find out just how 
long it takes in your home for them to 
blossom, you could start some for father’s 
birthday, timing them just right. Of 
course, it is understood that father will 
be kind enough to have a birthday this 
fall. If he will not, then mother or grand- 
mother or baby surely will. I cannot 
imagine a family without at least one 
birthday in the fall or early winter. Do 
not forget the names of our fall children, 
Daffodil and her little brother Jonquil. 


Bobwhite Clocks 


An Indiana clockmaker who owned a 
German cuckoo clock out of which a little 
bird popped on the tick of every hour to 
sing his cuckoo song, decided he would 
rather listen to a more familiar and more 
American bird call. So now, when the 
little bird pops out of his tiny door, he 
whistles clearly, “Bob White! Bob White!’ 
Perhaps the Indiana jeweller will build 
up a business, changing German cuckoos 
into little American bobwhites. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G 
Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOT BISCUITS 


when properly made with 


SLADE’S Grape Cream of Tartar 


can be eaten even by dyspeptics 
without ill effects. 


Take one quart’sifted flour, rub in a tablespoonful butter or 


lard, add two teaspoonfuls SLADE’S Cream 


Tartar, one o 


SILADE'S Saleratus, one-half teaspoonful salt. Mix thoroughly, 
then stir in milk or water to make consistency to roll. Cutinto 
biscuits and bake in quick oven. 


ASK GROCERS FOR SLADE’S 


D. & L. 


SLADE CO., Boston 


SLADE’S Gives Best Results 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RncisTHR 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


“In Everything Give Thanks” 


. And I would make thanksgiving 
For the sweet and double living 
That gives the pleasures that have passed 
away 
The sweetness and the sunshine of to-day. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sunday 


Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving.—Ps. gxcv. 2. 


THANKSGIVING 


For all true words that have been spoken, 
For all brave deeds that have been done, 
For every loaf in kindness broken, 
For every race in valor run, 
For martyr lips which have not failed 
To give God praise and smile to rest, 
For knightly souls which have not quailed 
At stubborn strife or lonesome quest ; 
Lord unto Whom we stand in thrall 
We give Thee thanks for all, for all. 


For each fair field where golden stubble 
Hath followed wealth of waving grain; 
For every passing wind of trouble 
Which bends Thy grass that lifts again ; 
For gold in store that men must seek; 
For work which bows the sullen knee ; 
For strength, swift sent to aid the weak, 
For love by which we climb to Thee; 
Thy freemen, Lord, yet each Thy thrall, 
We give Thee praise for all, for all. 
—Margaret H. Sangster. 


Monday 


Giving thanks always for all things 
-unto God.—Eph. v. 20. 


Yor flowers that bloom about our feet ; 

For tender grass, so fresh and sweet ; 

For song of bird and hum of bee; 

For all things fair we hear or see,— 

Father in heayen, we thank Thee! 
jJ—Attributed to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Tuesday 


ve I will sing unto the Lord as long as I 
-live: I will sing praise to my God while I 
have my being.—Ps. civ. 33. 


THANKS 


The branch has reddened on the woodside ; 
The grape has ripened on the wall; 

The apples fill the field with fragrance; 
And the leaves shiver as they fall; 

And half you hear through hush and silence 
The little wildwood creatures call. 


Soon will the great gales shake the forest ; 
Soon will the storm go whistling o’er ; 

Soon shall we feel its mighty shoulder 
While the big chimney takes its roar ; 

Soon will the land transformed in tempest 
Lie in its snow-drift dead and frore. 


Then, when about the gables sharply 
We hear the wild and windy choir, 
And early dark with fearsome shadows 
Wraps field and farm and ben and byre, 
Think of slant decks and coastwise sailors, 
Thank God for home and hearth and fire! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Wednesday 


Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks. 
—Ps. leav. 1. 
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For the earth, and all its beauty ; 
The sky, and all its light ; 

For the dim and soothing shadows 
That rest the dazzled sight ; 

Yor unfading fields and prairies, 
Where sense in vain has trod ; 

For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 
I thank Thee, O my God. ¢ 

—Lucy Larcom. 


Thursday 


If we love one another, God dwelleth in 
us, and his love is perfected in us.... 
zod is love; 
dwelleth in God, and God in him.—i John 
iv. 12, 16. 


and he that dwelleth in love 


THANKSGIVING 


Within our hearts what happy memories 


well 


To-day, and a new thankfulness compel! 
The bygone years return with only their 
Remembered tenderness, and, unaware 

Of age and change, the old-time love retell. 


But while we feast, we cannot quite dispel 
Regret for lost ones whom we love so well. 
Yet why thus 


grieve? There is no vacant 
chair 
Within our hearts. 


. 


Ah! friends, does not this constant love 


foretell 


A future greeting for each last farewell? 
Even to-day we tread the heavenly stair, 
And now their immortality we share, 

If our beloved ones thus ever dwell 


Within our hearts. 
—James Terry White. 


Friday 


Because. thy lovingkindness is better 


than life, my lips shall praise thee.—Ps. 
leiii. 3. 


THANKSGIVING 


Thank God for the Trees and the Flowers, 


And the Blue, Blue Sky. 


Thank God for the Happy Hours, 


And Hope that can never die. 


Thank God, though the Way be long, 


For Joy when the Journey ends. 


Thank God for the Gift of Song, 


And oh! thank God for my Friends. 
—Oathal O'Byrne. 


Saturday 
I will praise thee, O Lord my God, with 


my whole heart: and I will glorify thy 
name for evermore, for great is thy merry 
toward me.—Ps. lawevi. 12, 13. 


For toil that is a medicine for woe, 


For strength that grows with every lifted 
Cross, .*.3 
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For thorns, since with each thorn a rose 
did grow, 
' For gain that I have wrongly reckoned 
loss, 
For ignorance, where it were harm to 
know,— 
Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. 


For ills averted, all unseen by me, 
For darkened days that healed my daz- 
zled eyes, 

For suffering which brought a company 
Of gentle ministers in stern disguise, 
For weariness, which made me sie on 

Thee,— 
Teach me to thank Thee, Lord. . 


—May Riley Smith. 


For Men Still in Service 


‘Over a year ago, THE REGISTER appealed 
to its readers to place the paper in army 


and navy reading-rooms throughout the 


country. The response was prompt and 
enthusiastic. Two hundred and _ sixty- 
three reading-rooms were supplied. 

This year, although many of the camps 
are discontinued, 138 camp reading-rooms 
are still open. This means that there are 
thousands of soldiers and sailors using 
these rooms. Do not the friends of the 
liberal faith want these boys who still 
serve their country to continue finding 
THe ReGIsteR on their reading-room 
tables? 

Hight of the 1338 reading-rooms have 
already been ‘supplied,—three out of the 
five at Camp Devens by Mrs. Frederick 
Tappan of Boston, Mass.; the other two by 
Miss Stella Webster of Portsmouth, N.H. 
Miss Webster also supplies the one sub- 
scription needed for the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. Miss Elizabeth 
Hurd of Boston, whose check for $6 has 
not previously been acknowledged, makes 
it possible to continue sending Tur Rere- 
Ister to the one reading-room at Camp 
Dodge, Ia., and to the one at Camp 
Gordon, Ga. 

The sum of $369 is still needed to keep 
THE REGISTER in 123 army and navy read- 
ing-rooms. 


Offers Service-Books 


Rev. H. J. Adlard, Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Canada, -writes: “We 
have a large number of ‘Jubilate Deo’ 
service-books for which we have no fur- 
ther use. We shall be glad to give them 
to any society which cares to have them,” 


A 'THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


By WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, Th.D. 
A pamphlet of eight pages containing a most commendable service for Thanks- . 


giving. 


especially attractive and appropriate. 


The prayers, responses, and hymns have been selected with great care, and are * ; 


Single copies furnished to schools as samples upon application. 


Price eight cents each, Postage extra. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street . 


Boston, Mass. — 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Ton RuGIsTER 
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Notes from the Middle West 


‘CURTIS W. REESE 
Western Secretary 


During the first two months as Secre- 
tary of the Western Conference I have 
visited and conferred with thirteen 
churches. 

My first official work in connection with 
the secretaryship was at Des Moines, Ia. 
Des Moines has extended a call to Rev. 
EH. H. Reeman of Trenton, N.J., who has 
accepted and is now on the field. 

September 7 was spent at Bloomington, 
Ill., where exactly six years ago I attended 
-my first Unitarian Conference. Blooming: 
_ton has called as its minister, Rev. W. R. 
Holloway of Alton, Ill. Mr. Holloway has 
accepted and begun his pastorate. 

~The next visit, on September 14, was 

_at Davenport, Ia., and Moline, Ill. Rey. 
Newton Ben Knapp resigned at Davenport, 
July 1. He is succeeded by Rev. Kenneth 
-B. Evans of Elizabeth, N.J. Mr. Evans 
_began work at Davenport, November 9. 
Moline will attempt to secure some near-by 
minister for Sunday evening services. 
~~I had the pleasure of occupying the pul- 
-pit of All Souls Church, Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, on September 21. Rey. J. Mor- 
ris Evans succeeds the late Jenkin Lloyd 
~Jones as pastor of All Souls Church and 
~Head Resident of Lincoln Center. Mr. 
_Eyans assumed charge of the new work 
October 5. 

~ September 28 I was at Kalamazoo, 
-Mich., where Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
did such magnificent work. Kalamazoo 
-has not yet called a minister, but is tak- 
ing an invoice to determine exactly what 
can be done. One of the hopeful assets of 
_this church is its extraordinarily large 
number of individual subscriptions of 
_small denomination. 

October 1 Rey. Minot Simons and I con- 
“ferred with the board of directors of the 
Milwaukee church, and I returned there 
for the Sunday services October 5. Mil- 
~waukee has extended a call to Rev. Robert 
_S.. Loring of Boston, who is expected to 
_accept and begin at once. 

October 6 and 7 were spent at Geneseo, 
“TL where the State Conference held one 
.of its most successful conventions, and 
_where Rev. C. W. Porter- Peatley. is the 
"pastor, 
~~ From Geneseo, Mrs. Paul M. " Chamber- 
-lain,- Alliance Director, and member ‘of 
_the Western Board, and I went to Keokuk, 
Ia. While Keokuk has been pastorless for 
three years, it is still one of our hopeful 
‘cities. A canvass is now being made to 
determine what is the next best step. 

On the way to Baltimore I supplied the 
pulpit at Dayton, Ohio, October 12. Day- 
ton extended a call to Rey. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Lincoln, Neb. Mr. Weath- 
erly accepted, and began york on ' October 
19. 

On the return trip from Baltimore I vis- 
‘ited the old home at Mars Hill, N.C. 
While there I addressed six hundred stu- 
dents in the Baptist College Chapel, on 

- “Witnessing and Participating in the Mak- 
_ ing of History.” 

: October 27 I preached at Evanston, II1., 
_ where Mr. S. B. Conley, a graduate stu- 
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dent from the University of Chicago, who 
hails from my native Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, has been secured for regular supply. 

The Iowa Unitarian Association met at 
Humboldt, October 27 and 28. No more 
enthusiastic meeting of the Conference 
was ever held. Mrs. Cora V. V. Lambert 
is now serving the second year of her 
pastorate. Forty-five new members were 
received last year, one of whom is ninety- 
eight years old. Humboldt “celebrated” 


the Conference by organizing a chapter of 


the Laymen’s League, and making a 
special appeal for subscriptions to Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

I am now in Lincoln, Neb., on the 
first day of November. The board of the 
Lincoln church meets to-day noon, a larger 
group this evening, and to-morrow the 
regular church services. Between four 
and five thousand students are already 
on the ground at the State University. 
I learn that the Lincoln church is main- 
taining its splendid determination and its 
social vision. 

Incidentally, Lincoln is, as you know, 
the home of a certain uncommon Com- 
moner. As I think of the financial needs 
of the Unitarian cause in America an 
unspeakable desire wells within me to put 
into operation the policy of “free and 
unlimited coinage of silver” for denomina 
tional purposes! 


Acknowledgment from Mme. Loyson 


In acknowledgment of a remittance 
made in September for her Soldiers’ Re- 
lief Fund, Madame Loyson says: “Please 
thank all the kind givers for me. How 
kind you all are! You cannot know how 
much courage it gives me to feel that you 
are behind me ready to help in my en- 
deavor to the end. 
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“My Convalescent Home was closed on 
October 1, after four years and nine 
months’ service. Now I am helping the 
families of my men in their ruined homes. 
Soon I hope to open a Poste de Secours 
in the devastated region. We expect to 
have a hut, warm and bright, and open 
to all who need help and encouragement. 
We mean also to help the people mate- 
rially in every possible manner. We ex- 
pect to have a doctor come once or twice 
a week for medical consultation and we 
hope to have a small dispensary. There 
will surely be much sickness this winter 
in these poor ruined homes.” 

The following contributions since the 
last report are gratefully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $7,397.90 
Mira penne a IMGTCAIE NS; ole cslesas s 25.00 
In memory of Mrs. Minot Judson f 
OH WARE Mees, erie ic aie pore rice, 7.00 
Miss A. Adele Spooner............. 5.00 
Miss Mary H. Spooner............++. 5.00 
Mra donno. Phang. sac ac. tee ee ee 5.00 
The Alliance of Unitarian Women.... 67.28 
Total forwarded to Madame Loy- 
SGU oer vis Gite caer egahtler dt els shart $7,512.18 
Further much-needed contributions 


should be sent to Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


November’s Good Beginning 


Although the month of November has 
been called “the saddest in the year,” it 
has proved exactly the opposite for THE 
Recister’s Circulation Department. Nearly 
as many new subscribers have been added 
in the first ten working-days as were 
enrolled in the whole month of September. 
Yet September was considered a very sat- 
isfactory month. THr RecIster, endeay- 
oring to make every issue even more 
worth while than the last, is highly grati- 
fied at this practical proof of appreciation. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


WHITE 


COFFE 


HOUSE 
E 


—Only in Sealed Air-tight PacKkages— 


FRAGRANT— 
SATISFACTORY 


Finest Drinking Coffee Obtainable 


More Cups to the Pound and More Satisfying Than Cheaper Coffees 


DELICIOUS 


WHITE HOUSE TEA IS JUST AS GOOD 
AS WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THN RHGISTHR 
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BOSTON AND NEIGHBORHOOD 


A WEEK OF 


Simultaneous Consecration Services 


WE WOULD DO OUR PART IN 


“SAVING THE 


PLACES OF MEETINGS AND SPEAKERS 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AT— SuNDAY MonpDay TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
WAR THAM 2, rd vw News ote areca aieteiee cuanto P. Perkins C. W. Casson M. Simons H. F. Burns 
(ARRINGDON 25% Gnikeit cee siete es etelrtese ale oral) Ig Yaebe aiaahee eats C. W. Casson J. C. Jaynes 
Roxsury (First CHURCH).............+: Wiru|} Att Sours, Rox|Bury 

RUE INOR EWA ate eats Ste tent © Sialic op in A. Moore H. F. Burns H. Lutz P. Perkins 
DorcHeEsTER (First PARISH)..........+-- AS VE RIBDADY PM) PES Gaile oii es ote M. Hanson S. M. Crothers 
SAMARIA LAIN oasis ap ite ® ce yietaniels © C. E. Park W. H. Parker 8. B. Snow O. B. Hawes 

REA MEINGELAIM 4 5. gcc: dice ad Pada who nye io Oaia oye tala LG, Wilson «| cihesitc cue aeons M. Savage 
Newton (CHANNING RELIGIOUS SocrETY)] ............... M. Simons C. R. Eliot E. Cummings 
DorcHESsTER (CHRIST CHURCH).......... | ae et | a a cern free) ME te oe ee RO oo 
NewrTon Centre (UNITARIAN Socipty)..| C. W. Casson Dr. Sullivan J. H. Holmes A Layman 
WVOBURN tomes iin ce, anaes teas Bee mies A. Peterson C. A. Drummond | F. Gill 

Roxsury (ALL Souts CHURCH)......... J. W. Macdonald | L. C. Cornish W. H. Parker WitH 


| 
Mixton (First CONGREGATIONAL PARISH) 


C. T. Billings 


C. A. Drummond 


DBD BAM ao 9 nie e's «Auoiesd agentioit Pa cise @ telriatea 4 F. Gill H. F. Burns J. A. Fairley 
Dorcuester (Turrp Rexicious Sociery). Uniti|NG with Mertin|ac Houses Hitt, Do|rcHEstEeR 
At 4 P.M. 
EBON MILARE. Ur corte cig sucs tures ta-6 argo titie or aia M. Simons wae J. Covayness A (| svete nate as > ore 
SALEM: 
First CONGREGATIONAL Socrery 
Sreconp CHuRCH IN SALEM M. Hanson F. Gill C. E. Park 


Norrs Meeretine House 


Bricuton (First Cxurcn) 
Newron (First Unrrarian Socipry) .... 


F. A. Powell 
M. Savage 


F. A. Powell 


F. A. Powell 


MUMIMCTINAGSYOOIN ey sie Sy olsen Vinci e eae cdi tacos oie ace 


Boston: 
First CxurcH 
ARLINGTON STREET 
Kine’s CHAPEL 


J. C. Jaynes 


C. R. Eliot 


UNITED 


SERVICES IN ARLIN 


GTON STREET 


A. Peterson 


J. M. Wilson 


M. Simons 


R. Stebbins 


S. C. Beane 


DorcHESTER (CHANNING CHURCH)....... 
IMI EUROSM ot tiskycri. «oii <oicdnetersaeeaietenG 
IRBADING sass easels ssa. cstemee ence 
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Hype Park (First Unirarian Socipry).. 


R. Stebbins 


J. A. Fairley 


M. Hanson 


8. A. Eliot 


H. G. Arnold 


W. I. Lawrance 


J. A. Fairley 


J. C. Jaynes 


Laymen’s 


Speaker for 


League 


H. L. Pickett 


H.R Or 


Mass Meetings in Tremont Theatre, Boston 


B. R. Bulkeley 


C. T. Billings 


M. Simons 


YB Re Ve 


SUNDAYS, DECEMBER 7 and 14 


Preachers: 


Rev. W. L. SULLIVAN, D.D. 


MUSIC BY MASSED CHORUS 


For further information apply to Secretary, 


MILES HANSON, 24 Kenilworth Street, Roxbury F 


SOUL OF AMERICA” 


THURSDAY 


H. H. Saunderson 


H. G. Arnold 
M. Simons 
A. Rossbach 
J. A. Fairley 
S. C. Beane 


P. Perkins 


J. P. MacCarthy 


H. L. Pickett 
H. Lutz 


O. B. Hawes 
C. E. Park 


Lady Speaker 


Frmay — 
M. Hanson 
H. Page 
F. A. Powell 
C..E. Park 
J.C. Jaynes 
H. F. Burns 


J. C. Duncan 
C. W. Casson 


RoxBury 


J. M. Wilson 


J. H. Metcalf 


eee sence ee cece 


J. P. MacCarthy 


S. B. Snow 


A. T. Bowser 


Rey. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


And when the one 

great Scorer comes 

To mark against 

oe", your name 
He’ll write not that 

| you won or lost 

But how you played 

! the game. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


- Announcement 


¢ 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., week of November 24: 
‘November 24, Dean Lee S. McCollester, 
D.D., Crane Theological School, Tufts Col- 
lege; November 25, Rev. Harry F. Burns, 
First Parish, Dorchester; November 26, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; November 27, 11 a.m. (Thanks- 
giving Day), Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; November 28, Rey. William A. 
Marzolf, Christ Church, Dorchester; No- 
vember 29, musical service, Mr. Lang, 
_ organist. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Y. P. R. U. Rally at Marblehead 


About two hundred people gathered in 
the Unitarian church at Marblehead, 
Mass., Sunday, November 9, for a Young 
People’s Rally under the auspices of the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
In addition to the regular attendants of 
the church, there were visitors from 
Salem, Peabody, Beverly, Winthrop, and 
other towns, and a good representation 
from other churches in Marblehead. The 
first fifteen minutes were spent in spirited 
and enthusiastic singing of hymns, led by 
Mrs. Minnie Packard Valentine, National 
Field Secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Next followed the pag- 
eant called “Intellectual Liberty,” which 
traced the growth of liberal thought from 
earliest times. This was most acceptably 
presented by the Union Players, directed 
by Mr. Henry B. Burkland. The cast in- 
cluded Miss Ruth Clark, Miss Eunice 
Cook, and Mr. Burkland, all of whom in- 
terpreted the parts with dignity and excel- 
lence. Following the pageant, there was a 
devotional service, conducted by Rey. Rob- 
ert Savage of Winthrop, with an address 
by Rey. Harold Arnold of West Roxbury. 
Mr. Arnold’s address was practical and 
timely, dealing with our attitude toward 
the armistice, and telling what the war 
has meant for us. He spoke of the en- 
thusiasm of the American people, mani- 
fested during the war and at the time of 
the armistice, and made a strong plea that 
; _ this great earnestness which characterizes 
- our people in all crises should not die out, 
oe bé carried on, especially by the young 
e, to the accomplishment of higher 


| ideals. 
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After the service, the friends and 
visitors enjoyed a social hour with the 
lunch-boxes, while the members of the 
Marblehead Young People’s Union, as- 
sisted by some of the ladies of the church, 
acted as hostesses. 


Social Service Council Meeting 


The Social Service Council of Uni- 
tarian Women held its thirty-second pub- 
lic meeting at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, November 6, 
at 10.30 a.m., Mrs. George H. Root pre- 
siding. A few minutes at the opening of 
the meeting were given to Mr. Seymour 
H. Stone, who made a plea, in behalf of 
the Anti-tuberculosis Society, for the in- 
creased sale of the Red Cross Christmas 
seals, the money from which is used in 
the work of stamping out tuberculosis. At 
the business meeting the by-laws were re- 
vised. Mrs. Root told of the citizenship 
work which is being started by the Coun- 
cil at the Bulfinch Place Church, with 
Miss Ida Galliani in charge. It is work 
similar to that done at the North End 
Union by Mr. Malgeri. The speakers for 
the day were Mr. Francis P. Malgeri, Miss 
Mattie Louise Foster, superintendent of 
the North End Union, and Mr. Frederick 
T. Soule, superintendent of Norfolk House 
Centre. Mr. Malgeri outlined his plans 
for so-called naturalization work,—the 
changing of the foreigner into an Ameri- 
can. He is forming a naturalization club 
at the North End Union, and invites all 
those who have the first paper to come 
for instruction in English and in ecitizen- 
ship. Miss Foster reported the work done 
through the summer at the North Hnd 
Union, telling about the caddy camp at 
Jefferson, N.H., the vacation schools, Fri- 
day night dances, etc, and gave many 
statistics. In closing, she said: “Methods 
are much, and a plant is a fulerum for 
the social lever, but the power behind is 
always the strong, clean manhood and 
womanhood inspired by Christian ideals of 
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Americanism. Such men and women have 
made the North End Union of splendid 
service for thirty years—the same sort of 
personality can serve for years to come.” 
Mr. Soule, the last speaker, referred to 
Boston as a city of leadership, especially 
in settlement work. He gave a general 
description of the work at Norfolk House 
Centre, with its seventy-three clubs and 
classes meeting every week, and mentioned 
two immediate needs,—one a money need 
to start music classes, and the other the 
need of teachers for the Saturday morning 
sewing classes,—volunteers with social 
feeling as well as sewing ability. The 
Centre has grown from an _ industrial 
school to be a social settlement. The 
greatest thing in social service is love 
and devoted fellowship. The settlement 
should build up real religious life in the 
community. At twelve o’clock the meeting 
was adjourned. M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


Northern Californian Alliance Meeting 


A meeting of the executive committee 
was held in the parlors of\the Unitarian 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz Cristian 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 


Camp Hill set out one year ago to raise 
$25,000, to pay off its debt. A gentleman 
has written that he will give the last 
$1,000. Twenty-two thousand four hun- 
dred dollars has been raised. This $1,000 
pledge leaves us to raise only $1,600. Our 
time is out early in December. Gratitude 
and thanks to readers of THE REGISTER 
who have helped. You speak through us 
to numerous youth. They count you 
blessed for the aid you give. 


LYMAN WARD. 


Camp Hill, Alabama. 


house. 


Will YOU Lend a Hand? 


Amount $.. 


SEVENTEEN MILES A DAY FOR 


AN EDUCATION 


She lived eight and one-half miles away from our school- 
Starting before light of a winter’s morning, she would 
not reach home again until after nightfall. 
through cypress swamps, was often ankle deep in water. 
never once was she absent or tardy. 

She maintained high rank in scholarship, 
grades in a single year, graduated near the head of her class, 
and is now a valued and effective teacher of her own race. 

The Training Schools and Colleges for Colored Youth, 
some twenty-seven in number, maintained by 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


are full to overflowing with such eager, ambitious students. 
. Schools of this type supply for the vexed race problem 
its one effective solution—Christian Education. 


Her way, leading 
Yet 


made two 


At this crisis in the nation’s life 


WE NEED HELP 


To Tue American Missionary ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Desiring a share in your great task I enclose a gift to be 
% 4 used in support of your training schools for colored youth, 


AN A. M. A. STUDENT 


REM err NaS, ors salndupiile nelta uitn vei garka/eeerea os el aavhadon Dave oe 


Address... 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tur REGISTER 
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church, Alameda, at 11 a.m., October 24. 
The president, Mrs. C. T. Morrison, pre- 
sided. The board recommended that the 
Associate Alliance of Northern California 
ask the American Unitarian Association 
to send Rey. Florence Buck as a Sunday- 
school worker to develop the Sunday- 
schools on-the Pacific Coast. At the 
luncheon Mrs. Duschak recommended 
more hospitality. The Stockton member 
thought they might pull through with 
sympathy and an evidence of interest 
from. the others. Mrs. Harris of Sacra- 
mento spoke favorably of a co-operative 
movement there. Mrs. Miller of Oakland 
reported a full corps of teachers in their 
school, but a lack of children, adding that 
the full Sunday-school is vital to the 
church. Mrs. Harris emphasized the need 
of an interesting Sunday-school and re- 
ported the growth of their school from 
seven to fifty. The difference between 
liberal and orthodox Sunday-schools was 
epitomized,—“‘Learning things which need 
not be unlearned.” 

Mrs. Wyckoff gave greetings from Miss 
Lowell, a charming message. A delegate 
from Southern ‘California, Miss Harriet 
Spaulding, who attended. the Baltimore 
Conference, read a letter of greeting from 
the national board meeting in Baltimore, 
where over four hundred Alliance women 
were. in session. The roll-call showed the 
following attendance: Alameda, 17; Berke- 
ley, 24; Oakland, 17; Palo Alto, 5; Sac- 
ramento, 1; San José, 7; Santa Cruz, 1; 
Stockton, 8. The Alliance in Sacramento 
invited the meeting there in the spring. 
The invitation was accepted. The presi- 
dent mentioned the absence of Mrs. C. 8.8. 
Dutton and asked that a message of love 
and sympathy be sent to her in her ill- 
ness. A greeting from Mrs. Dutton was 
read. A message was also sent to Mrs. 
Watkins of San José, the oldest Alliance 
member. The sum of $10 was voted to 
Unitarian headquarters in San Francisco. 
Miss Maude Peek said she had the mate- 
rials for Post-office Mission work at head- 
quarters. She also requested visitors to 
eall. 

The address of the afternoon by Rey. 
Clarence Reed on “Reconstruction of the 
Unitarian Church” was eagerly listened 
to, He said in part: “The first thing 
needed is a vital conception of God. If 
you can shut your eyes, it is not so hard, 
but to open your eyes to the law of strug- 
gle in the animal world, face all the prob- 
lems, face all the facts, then make God 
real. We-cannot define God. We may 
describe him. There are community 
ehurches and institutional churches with 
many activities in consonance with the 
life of the community, attracting people, 
but not worshippers. The church is en- 
gaged in spiritual activities, voicing the 
ideals of man’s relation to God.” Mr. 
Reed related his experiences with the 
Y.M.C.A. When he offered his services 
in the war: “We have no money to put a 
Unitarian in charge of a hut.” The ad- 
dress was followed by prayer and the dis- 
cussion of the address. Mr. Rowan led. 
He emphasized the need of a vital, dy- 
namic programme of education in Uni- 
tarian churches, and that older people 
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should be interested with the children in | 


religious education. ° 

A renewal of five subscriptions for the 
Pacific Unitarian was ordered, one to go 
to the Letterman Hospital. A rising vote 
of thanks for Alameda hospitality was 
Mrs. Harry Johnson, Mrs. Robert 


given. 
Hill, and Mrs. Plummer were ap- 
pointed programme committee. Minerva 


H. Letcher, Recording Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 
At a University Centre 


Eucenet, Ore.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Andrew Fish: The activities of the 
State University influence the church at 
Eugene, so, as registration was not until 
the end of September, services were not re- 
sumed after the summer recess until Sep- 
tember 21. Attendance has been satis- 
factory. Among sermon topics have been 
the following: “The Religion for To-day,” 
“The Progress of Humanity,” “The City 
Without a Church,” “The Humanizing of 
Religion.” On October 12 an address on 
“Unitarianism” attracted more than the 
average congregation. Chief among the 
fall activities was the rummage sale con- 
ducted by the ladies of The Alliance on 
October 17 and 18 in a yacant store in 
the retail district of the city. The finan- 
cial result was the best ever known from 
similar efforts. The various committees 
were directed by Mrs. Idaho Campbell, 
Mrs. L. H. Potter, and Miss Janet D. 
Gilkison. Mrs. Andrew Fish, secretary of 
our branch Alliance, acted as general su- 
peryisor. To the special fund being raised 
for the city Y. M. C. A. $25 was pledged. 
It has also been decided to use the new 
Hymn and Service Book. <A reception was 
given on October 24 for Rey. and Mrs. 
Andrew Fish. Mr. Fish has entered his 
fourth year as pastor. A meal was pro- 
vided and the later proceedings were in 
charge of Mrs. A. A. Bancroft, president 
of our branch Alliance, and a trustee. 
Farewells were also said at this gathering 
to Mrs. Martha Key and Miss Olive All- 
gire, who will live in another part of the 
State. Miss Allgire is a trustee, and sec- 
retary of the Post-office Mission. 


An Appreciative People 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—Unitarian Church: 
The following letter was addressed to Rev. 
William §. Nichols, who recently resigned 
the pastorate: “The trustees of the Law- 
rence Unitarian Church at a special meet- 
ing on October 19 voted to accept with 
sincere regret your resignation as their 
pastor. The period during which you have 
worked with the Society has been one of 
change and construction. Your vision, 
tact, and courage have carried us along 
when otherwise we should have failed. 
You have given unselfishly of your time 
and thought without question of recom- 
pense. The debt owed by this church and 
by the cause of Unitarianism can never 
be paid. It is with deepest appreciation 
of your efforts and heartfelt gratitude for 
your many services that we extend to you 
our earnest desire for your success and 
happiness in the larger field of endeavor 
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which you are about to enter. 
yours, Myra H. Church, Clerk.” 


Called to Community Church - 
New YOorK, 


Sincerely 


.siah) : The church calls Dr. John Hérman 


Randall, minister of the Mt. Morris Bap- | 
tist Church of this city, to be associate ~ 
minister with Rey. John Haynes Holmes ~ 
Dr. Ran- © 
dall asked to leave the Baptist denomina- © 
tion, of which he is one of the most dis~ . 
tinguished leaders in America, to join — 


and Rey. Harvey Dee Brown. 


himself to the independent movement of 
the Community Church. The Church in 
its temporary quarters at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre 


day evening forum is attracting more 
than the usual interest, while all the 
various organizations of the Church are 
carrying on their philanthropic and social 
activities in the church house, which the 
fire spared, with redoubled interest. The 
call of Mr. Randall is a mark of the in- 
creasing vitality of the Church. Mr. Ran- 
dall has been the pastor of the Mt. Morris 
Baptist Church, Fifth Avenue and 126th 
Street, for the past thirteen years, coming 
to the city just about the same time that 
Mr. Holmes assumed charge of the Church 


of the Messiah. He has been one of the- 


progressive liberals in the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and has not only held but frankly 
preached the ideals of a non-theological, 
non-sectarian church ever since coming to 
New York. The Mt. Morris Church has 
been conducting one of the most success- 
ful Sunday forums in the city. Mr. Ran- 
dall has been one of the lecturers of the 
New York City schools. He is an annual 
preacher at a number of universities and 
colleges, and_is well known throughout 
the Y. M. C. A. branches of the city and 


Deaths 


SEAVER.—In Worcester, Mass., November 
7, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. George 
A. Slocomb, Rev. Nathanael Seaver, recently 
of Scituate, aged eighty-three years, six months. 
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N.Y.—The Community 
Church of New York (Church of the Mes- - 


is having large and — 
constantly increasing audiences. The Sun- | 
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the East. He is also author of the follow- 
_ing books: “A New Philosophy of Life,” 
“The Culture of Personality,” “Humanity 
at the Cross-Roads,” “The Life of 
Reality,’ “The Philosophy~ of Power,” 
“The Wssence of Democracy,” “With Soul 
on Fire” (a novel), and “The Spirit of 
the New Philosophy.” It is expected that 
Dr. Randall will take up his work on Jan- 
uary 1, 1920. His coming will add greatly 
to the strength o* the Community Church, 
and incidentally release Mr. Holmes: for 
work in the field. 


Mural Memorial Unveiled 


St. Lovrs, Mo.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey.’ George R. Dodson: The unveiling 
of a decorative mural painting by HE. H. 
Wuerpel, presented by Mrs. B. J. Taussig, 
a member of the congregation, as a 
thanksgiving for the safe return of the 
young men of the church families from 
the war, took place Sunday, October 12. 
Mr. Wuerpel succeeded well in translat- 
ing to his canvas the spirit of joy. The 
sunlight touching the tops of the group 
of tall poplars, the tips of trees in the 
distance, the blue of the lake, and the 
golden fields of the slope, and tinting the 
white clouds of a summer day, reflects 
the very spirit of joy and peace, and 
brings a sense of restfulness. The tones 
of the’ painting, gold, blue, yellow, soft 
greens, and tans, blend in harmony with 
the interior decorations of the church. 
The canvas occupies the entire wall space 
back of the pulpit. Dr. Dodson said in 
part: “Through the appreciation and crea- 
tion of beauty human life is enriched. The 
American people are making a beginning, 
but our sense of beauty is still deficient, 
not merely in that it-is weak, but in that 
it is narrow and local. It is still a sort 
of ‘picture-gallery sense of beauty.’ We 
go to a gallery, enjoy a picture, and return 
home along streets whose ugliness does 
not distress us. We are-just beginning 
to realize that to put up an ugly building 
is a waste, almost a crime. We need to 
appreciate more keenly the value of the 
services of the architect and landscape 
artist. We need what the Greeks had, 
namely, ‘a sense of beauty that rani 
through their whole lives, which expressed 


itself in whatever they did or made, in 


their names, vases, buildings, and writ- 
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ings. A really artistic people will always 
strive to do everything appropriately and 
it will bestow loving care on all that it 
produces in order that it may be beautiful 
and a source of refinement as well as 
pleasure. The highest form of beauty is 
personal and spiritual. Every noble ac- 
tion is beautiful, while vice is repulsive. 
‘Beauty is the mark God sets upon vir- 


tue,’ and happy is the man who, in his | 
desire for it, can repeat the prayer of |}. 


Socrates in the Phiedrus: ‘Grant to me 
that I be made beautiful in my soul 


within, and that all external possessions 


be in harmony with my inner man.’” 


The Time of a ‘Revival’ 


VINELAND, N.J.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Thomas W. IlIman: A campaign of adver- 
tising, back of which stands our recently 
formed Vineland Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has begun in the daily 
paper. On November 6 a union revival, 
with an out-of-town evangelist as the agi- 
tator chief, began. The church does not pro- 
pose to antagonize it, but to take advan- 
tage of the public alertness to call atten- 
tion to the good things to be found in the 
liberal faith. Unitarian literature will be 
procurable not only at the church, but also 
at one of the prominent drug-stores. Some 
helpful Unitarian utterances are being 
published in the local papers each Satur- 
day and will continue the rest of the year. 
In a recent sermon on “The Spiritual Ad- 
vantage of being a Unitarian” the min- 
ister said in part: “The Unitarian’s prob- 
lem is always practical and always spirit- 
ual,—how to live true to all his relations, 
the woild, his fellow-creatures, his own 
soul, and God. Out of this grows his 
sense of sin, than which with him nothing 
can be quicker, surer, sharper. He can- 
not be conceited, for his life is daily, con- 
stantly with God, conscious companionship 
with whom prompted even Jesus to say: 
‘Why callest thou me good? There is none 
good but one, God.’ The Unitarian asks 
nobody’s pity as thouwgh he fed on husks. 
True to his freedom, his soul-believing, 
his vision of life, he has meat to eat no 
one can know who does not share them.” 


Personal 


Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly has resigned 
at Lincoln, Neb., to go to Dayton, Ohio. 
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American Unitarian Association 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American’ 
Unitarian Association :— 


east acknowledged. ....... + ors 1.2 $2,022.80 
Oct. 10. North Church, Salem, faerie 50.00 
2. Society in Jackson, Mich.. 10.00 
24. Society in Westboro, Mass. 5.10 
27. GC. Lowry, Little Rock, 
PAT aaiats i ai chs aetis ol rena a oket ee 5.0 
27. Society in Keene, N.H.. 150.00 
29. Associate Members. 7.0 
29. Mrs. Helen Walker, Milton, 
PARSE RE ala etic « «anv ore 5.00 
30. Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
30. Miss Rebecca L. Tucker, Hyde 
PHY Ra R Bigs Bis sie’ oo 3-010 5.00 
31. Society’ in Kalamazoo, Mich. 25.00 
31. Mrs. Elma §S. Hodges, Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y........ 5.00 - 
31. Mrs. William de Y. Field, 
Weston, Mass., to create a 
life membership......... 50.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Oct. 1. Sunday School, Lynn, Mass. 82.07 
28. Levi Holt, Windsor Locks, 
ONT tents cs cra anee aa 10.45 


$2,482.42 
Henry M. WILLIAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


4 


$27 
Per Share 


Sullivan Machinery 


No Bonds, No Preferred Established 1850 


Ten dollars is the dividend each year 
on Sullivan but in 1918 there was a stock 
dividend and a Right making it net the 
investor as above. 

This is not unusual. The company 
took no war orders and in 1913 paid an 
extra stock dividend of 10%. 

This stock is tax free in many states. 

The products of the company are known 
wherever coal is dug, mines are sunk or 
rock quarried. 

May we send you details? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


f Exchanges 


‘S 


‘THE TOUCH OF TRANSFORMATION 


N OLD FABLE tells of King Midas who could change to gold everything which he touched. 
greater power to take gold and change it into the realities of human life. 

into spiritual influences, into glowing ideals, into streams of power. 
the expression of the truth that makes men free. 


Send your. Bioas bu sons to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 


Plain common dollars can be transmuted into 
They can be sent on the errands of the Infinite Spirit and leave 
changed human lives where they have travelled. Trust your money in the work of our liberal faith. Send generous 
-contributions to spread this emancipating truth. Have confidence in this power to transform human life. 


It is a 
Your money can be transformed 


|. PLEASANTRIES 


Smith: “Who are you working for 
now?” Jones: “Same people—wife and 
five children.” 


“Our friend came to an abrupt halt. in 
his eloquent discussion of the Shantung 
peninsula. And all because of the simplest 
of questions. I asked him where the 
Shantung peninsula is.’—Washington Star. 


“ppere’s talk of abolishing the nickel.” 
“That shows that as a people we have no 
sentiment.” “How so?” “Why, if we had, 
we would keep it if only as a reminder 
of the good old days when we could buy 
something with it.”—Judge. 


“How do you like that cigar I gave you, 
old man? For two hundred bands off that 
prand they give you a gramophone.” “You 
don’t say! If I smoked two hundred of 
those cigars I wouldn’t want a gramo- 
phone; I’d want a harp.”—London Tit- 
Bits. ; 


The talk was about the problem of re- 
ligious education. The nine-year-old son 
of a preacher came in a few Sundays ago 
and enthusiastically showed his father a 
new Sunday School Quarterly. It was 
one of the graded series. “This is a great 
quarterly. It’s realuptodate. It puts 
it all over the old-fashioned kind.” 
“What makes you think it is up to date?” 


his father asked. “Don’t you see?’ he 
answered. “Half the characters it tells 
about aren’t in the Bible at all.”—The 


Congregationalist. 


The great friend of animals, George T. 
Angell, was travelling many years ago in 
Switzerland. A member of another party 
relates in Our Dumb Animals: “We all 
journeyed together for some time, and 
finally arrived at Geneva. Near our hotel 
was the market-place. We were all awak- 
ened by a braying of donkeys. Soon after 
breakfast Mr. Angell appeared, his~ bag- 
gage packed, and ready to set out for 
another hotel—one across the river. We 
rather joked him afterward on being 
driven out by ‘dumb animals.’” 


While George Ade was spending a holi- 
day at Palm Beach he sauntered into a 
barber shop and got shaved. When he 
had finished the barber handed him a 
check for sixty-five cents. Ade regarded 
it thoughtfully. “Do you happen to know 
the significance of that red and white 
striped pole in front of your shop?” 
“Yes, sir,” said the barber. ‘You see, in 
olden times barbers were surgeons as well 
as tonsorial artists. When a man had to 
be bled, he came to a barber.” ‘Whatever 
you do, don’t take down that pole.” 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt tells this story 
on herself: She was doing canteen work 
in France. Being a capable dancer, she 
was in much demand among the boys. 
One evening she danced several times with 
a tall, tow-haired doughboy who showed 
symptoms of great loneliness. “I’ve had 
a bully time,’ he said, “and I want to 
keep track of you. We’re moving out of 
here to-morrow for the front. But if we 
get back, I’d like to look you up over in 
the States. My name is Albert. Bridge- 
man from Grand Rapids. What’s yours?” 
“Ym Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt,” she replied. 
The doughboy scanned her from head to 
foot. “That’s right,’ he said, “fly high!” 
—Cartoons Magazine, 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 

(1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth: 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Sunday, November 23, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘ The Spirit’s Word to the Churches.” 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening ser- 
vices at 7.30. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, JamaicasPlain. James A. Fairley, 
rept Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school 
at 12, 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 


(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at114.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, November 23, at 11 a.m. Rey. 
erage Robert Orr will preach. Sunday-school at 
9.45 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, November 23, Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, DD., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘Obstacles to 
Thanksgiving.” Church services at 11a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at 11a.m. Social service class at 10.15 a.m. Speaker, 
Miss Mary E. Driscoll. _ Subject, ‘‘ Patrol Work on the 
Common.” 2 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m. Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision, 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
: PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


by Frederic A. 


CLUB RATES 
A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. : 
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